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TESTING THE LOW-COST DIET 
of the Bureau of Home Economics with girls at the 
versity of Nebraska revealed “a number of ngs,” 


RutH LEVERTON and THELMA MCMILLAN will shov 


GUIDANCE IN THE SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMI 


at the Ohio State University, evolved from years of 


ance research, has resulted in revised curricula and 
proved teaching as well as in greatly increased serv 
to the students. RutH LEHMAN, WINONA MORGAN, 
DoroTHy Scott will tell about 


NUTRITION WORK IN SOUTH AMERICA 
as seen and participated in by two women from the USA 
will be described. AGNES Jt NE LEITH will tell of plor ( 
ing work in Brazil; LENA May Hoerner, of truly thri 


activities in Uruguay. 


THE GUINEA PIG COUNTY CALLED CLAY 
in which 92 valley farm families were uprooted to n 
way for TVA’s Chatuge Reservoir, posed a major pr 
lem for USDA extension workers. VELMA BEAM 
tell what was accomplished in this needy Tarheel cot 


ty. 


TEACHING FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS 
in high school is more than ever needed today, May Va 
DEUSEN points out in the report which she will make « 
the method she worked out for such teaching. 


A RICH OFFERING OF OTHER ARTICLES 
by home economists who are blazing new trails or smoot 


ing old ones. 


36th Annual Meeting, American Home Economics Association 


Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, June 20 to 23, 1944 
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Under wartime problems, the subject of “home 
washing” takes on new importance for the home 
economics student. 


he First Step to successful home laundry is to 
make sure the fabric is really washable 
avoiding the common mistake of attempting to 
wash a fabric that merely /ooks washable. The 
best way to know about the washability of a 
garment or fabric is to get complete and accu- 
rate information when you buy it. To do this, 
look for an informative label, stating that the 
fabric has passed scientific washing tests. A 
washable fabric, these cays, doesn’t have to be 
a humble “housedress” fabric — there are many 
smart rayons for school and dress wear that 
bear labels indicating that they may be safely 
W ashed. 


The Second Step is to know how the fabric 
should be handled in washing. Some fabrics 
should always be washed by hand methods, 
others may be washed in a washing machine. 
Good informative labels on rayon fabrics should 
indicate for which method of laundering the 


HAND WASHING: 


1. Use lukewarm water (not over 105° F.) 
Make plenty of suds with a mild soap. 


2. Do not bleach —a bleach is unnecessary 
for rayons. 


3. Squeeze suds through and through the 


MACHINE WASHING: 


1. Use plenty of soft, hot water (not over 
160° F.) and laundry soapsuds in your 
machine. 


4. Dry away from sunlight or direct heat. 





fabric has been approved. When rayon fabrics 
are tested in the laboratory, those to be desig- 
nated as WASHABLE are tubbed by machine 
in laundry soap and hot water. Fabrics to be 
designated as HAND WASHABLE are washed 
by hand in mild soap and lukewarm water. It is 
essential that your students realize the impor- 
tance of distinguishing between these two meth- 
ods of laundering and that they read labels care- 
fully for washing instructions, 


soiled parts. Two quick sudsings are better than 
one long soaking. 


4. Rinse thoroughly in lukewarm water. 
5. Wring or squeeze water out by hand. 


6. Dry away from sunlight or direct heat. 


2. Rinse thoroughly and quickly. 


3. Do not use a bleach—a bleach 
is unnecessary for rayons. 





EDUCATIONAL DIVISION \a 
AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION |." 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 





oO 
LY RAYON FABRICS 


This seal awarded only to 
fabrics containing CROWN 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Ave., NewYork 1; Providence, R.I.;Charlotte, N.C.;Philadelphia, Pa. Rayon, after they have 
’ ’ } 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


issed the CROWN 
Tests for serviceability. 
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UP-TO-DATE ... PRACTICAL . .. EDUCATIONAL 


At this time when the need of the best of physical fitness, because 
of the added work and strain of a war-torn world, is greater than 
ever before, come food shortages, rationing and higher prices to 
complicate the job of feeding families adequately. “Stamp And 
Money-Stretching Meals” is a new collection of tested recipes which 
can be of great assistance in providing appetizing, fine-flavored, yet 
inexpensive meals that are most wholesome and nourishing. The 
dishes made from these recipes are more wholesome because they 
include more whole milk substances and an extra amount of vitamin 
D. The food costs less because Irradiated Pet Milk costs less generally 
than ordinary milk—much less than cream. 


STAMP 44 NONEY-STR 


WITH & Guiog FOR PLANNING ETCHING MEALS 


THREE Meats 4 hav 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1448-c Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


. ¢ 





<A Please send me, free ofcharge, copies of “Stamp 
Fmamcant and onan: seed 
I teach (subjects om in School (grade) 
Name <= Address 
City : State 





Fill in comple:ely. @fer limited to residents of Continental U. S.) 
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A Home Economics Hit 


FOUNDATIONS FOR LIVING 


By FERN SILVER and MILDRED GRAVES RYAN 


a oe is a fresh and interesting treatment of all of the subject-matter 
usually included in general courses in homemaking on the senior-high- 
school level. Focused on the problems of living in wartime and after, the 
emphasis throughout is on the development of right attitudes and on 
straight-thinking. The presentation is informal, cheerful, sympathetic, and 
strictly practical. Many pictorial illustrations, graphic charts, and descrip- 
tions of real-life problem situations add interest to the discussions and aid 
understanding. Altogether this is an extremely well-balanced up-to-date, 
attractively designed, and teachable text that has been enthusiastically 
welcomed by home economics supervisors and teachers in all parts of the 
country. Price, $2.12. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 


35 West 32nd Street, New York 1, N. Y. 




















A New Book of Unusual Interest 
CONSUMER PROBLEMS IN WARTIME 


Edited by KENNETH DAMERON 


Associate Professor of Business Organization 
Ohio State University 


662 pages, 5 x 8}. $3.75 


vf WEere rive experts from the fields of marketing, economics, home economics, and 

education discuss the role of the consumer in winning the war, with emphasis 
upon the practical aspects of household management essential to the war effort. In- 
clusive in scope, the discussions range from the narrowly personal problems of the 
individual consumer to the broad national problems of the part played by the con- 
sumer in a wartime economy. ‘The treatment is thorough, detailed, and specifically 
helpful to the individual, either as a consumer or as a student of consumer problems. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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It’s Spring . . . almost! You can smell 
it in the air. Mary wants a new dress 
for a special occasion, but she hasn't 
the money or time. Quick! A fresh new 
collar will make her old dress like new. 
The March “Stitch in Time” shows 
several favorites . . . with complete 
step-by-step directions, 


Timing is the keynote of each Month- 
ly News Bulletin. Fashions are pre- 
sented just at the time your students 
need or want the ideas .. . for them- 
selves or community projects. Their 
enthusiasm takes them over the first 
hurdle . . . makes for greater progress 
and accomplishment, 


You home economists say that teaching 
sewing is far easier this way. That is 
why we make it our business to provide 
educational material that is right on the 
button . . . designed and gleaned in the 
New York fashion center . . . tested by 
girls the ages of your students. 


Is your name on our list to receive 
“Stitch in Time” regularly ? 
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These LIPPINCOTT books offer a wide and varied service 


to the home economics field Mn hte 


DENNY: FABRICS 

HESS: TEXTILE FIBERS AND THEIR USE 

BALDT: CLOTHING FOR WOMEN 

LATZKE-QUINLAN: CLOTHING 

WHITON: ELEMENTS OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
AGAN: THE HOUSE 

BIGELOW: FAMILY FINANCE 


Fae? FF 2s) 2 F 





In preparation, for publication this year . . . . . . * 

* 

Wilmot-Batjer: FOOD FOR THE FAMILY, Revised rn 

FAMILY HEALTH 4y Jennie Williams, Kansas State College * 

* 

. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY * 

CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 

NEW YORK ~ meee ree Kw Kw 














home management house jor 
HOME ECONOMICS 
sc ilasniisite IOWA STATE COLLEGE 
1944 SUMMER SE: rage BL ay EEKS The Home Economics staff will conduct 
29-SEP {BER 1¢ . “pa ° 
SESSION- é ° WEEKS summer courses in Applied Art *% Child 
JUNE 24-AUGUST 18 Development *% Foods and Nutrition *% Hom 
“Enjoy Madison's tall elms, blue waters, sports, Economics Education % Home Management 
the —s. peg fn we special institutes, *% Household Equipment *% Institution Man- 
workshops an — schools. agement *% Textiles and Clothing. 
VARIED PROGRAM for r a. zz me ¢ 
Sielcendiaian andl auiesins tn Full offering of courses at both 
e RELATED ART Undergraduate and Graduate level. 
e FOOD & NUTRITION : . : 
e CLOTHING & TEXTILES lor Summer Quarter Bulletin, 
¢ HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION address Registrar 
° CHILD DEVELOPMENT sities searaead 
e HOME MANAGEMENT - . — - 
2 INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT IOWA STATE COLLEGE, AMES, IOWA 
For further information write Director of Home Economics June 13—July 19 July 20—August 26 
University of Wisconsin 
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How to Buy 
Blankets in Wartime 


USE CHATHAM’S HELPFUL 6-PAGE FOLDER: 
“HOW TO BUY BLANKETS INTELLIGENTLY” (ivrsime Edirion) 


This popular folder, used and recommended by many thousands of 
women in home economics, consumer and teacher groups, has been 
brought up to date to meet the latest wartime restrictions. An insert, 
explaining the effect of war conditions on wool and blankets, has 
also been added. The folder illustrates and describes Chatham 
Specification Labels, and will be sent free, in reasonable quantity, 
for discussion groups or classroom use. Mail the coupon today. 


a ° 
—— a 
7 rere Chatham Informa- 


Im — tive Label, approved by the National 
‘ Consumer-Retailer Council. It tells the 
facts, enables you to determine for 
yourself Chatham quality and value. 



















RO 
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AMER! poe  comrorT” 


por BE 





“THE 





SEND FOR FREE FOLDERS TODAY! 


Chatham Mfg. Co., Educational Dept., 57 Worthe@t., New York, N. Y. 





Please send ...... free copies of “How to.Bhey Blankets Intelligently” (#artime Edition) 
es DT Cc kbGidukouedbide adelaide Dia dagihvitamiedanneutedekdamabe deni veeue 
oe . 
2 ee ee ae PE bishedubeesebendusbseksddubids tenes eadabanseunoe 
e .) 
‘ : 
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DISCOVERED TO BE 


RICH IN RIBOFLAVIN 


Rich Also in Minerals 
and Other Vitamins 


Economical in both “points and 
pennies’’, American cultivated mush- 
rooms are not only extenders of food 
and flavor—but add important nutri- 
tives to wartime meals! 


Recent scientific investigations at 
the Massachusetts Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station* have shown that 
with the exception of yeast and cer- 
tain nuts, cultivated mushrooms lead 
the vegetable kingdom in riboflavin 
content. In addition, the ‘“‘little 
vegetable with the big flavor’’ con- 
tains appreciable amounts of niacin, 
thiamin, pantothenic acid, ascorbic 
acid, and vitamin K. Generous in 
copper and iron, the mineral content 
of our cultivated mushrooms is higher 
than many fruits and vegetables! 
Experiments showed canned mush- 
rooms to be essentially of equal 
nutritive value with the fresh product. 


For information on how to make use 
of this nutritious vegetable—write 
for FREE recipe booklets for your 
class—your files—your home! State 
number desired, name and address. 


Write to: Marion Allen, Secretary 
Cultivated Mushroom 
Institute of America, Inc. 
521 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y. 


CULTIVATED MUSHROOM INSTITUTE OF 


621 Fifth Avenue 


AMERICA, INC. 





New York 17, N. Y. 


aati Look for 

NBLEACHED this seal 

on the 

can. It 

is a guar- 

ee payer ny antee of 

ae finest 

*Proceed- quality 
Hort’ Sel. and 

41:30 -303 purity. 

(1942) 














University of 


MINNESOTA 


Summer Session 


HOME ECONOMICS 


First Term Only 
June 12—July 21, 1944 
te 


The Home Economics Divi- 
sion will offer courses to under- 
graduates and graduates in the 
following fields: Foods, Nutri- 
tion, Related Art, Home Eco- 
nomics Education, Clothing, 
Home Management, Family 
Relationships. 





Py 
For complete information write the 
Director of the Summer Session 
* 
712 Ad + inistration Building 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14 MINNESOTA 





How Home Economics Teachers 
Help Consumers with Their 
Wartime Problems 


This is the title of the April issue of 


Consumer Education Service 
Single copies 25¢; 25 or more, 20¢ each 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSN. 
620 Mills Bldg. Washington, D. C. 


NUTRITION CHECK-UP GHART 
Te 


Attractive chart gives vitamin and 
other nutritive values of average 
servings of common foods. Two 
Check-Up Sheets teach student 
how to select foods to meet nutri- 
tional requirements. Very practical. 




















One set FREE to home economics 
teachers, lunchroom managers, and 
nutrition workers. Additional copies 
only 3c each. Write to Dept. J. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Man's battle against scurvy 
antedates the science of 
nutrition by many years. A 
study of primitive food cus- 
roms reveals continuous search for the essential 
dietary element we now know as vitamin C. The 
Algonquin Indians, for example, found it in the 
eyes and glandular organs of game and thought 
of “‘deer eyes’’ as a powerful medicine. 


Of course, none of these primitive people un- 
derstood the biochemical significance of the 
antiscorbutic vitamin. Today, the science of 
nutrition has given us a clear picture of what 
happens when the diet is lacking in vitamin C. 





Basically, vitamin C functions in producing 
collagen —the intercellular cement substance that 
holds the individual cells of the body together. 
The anti-infective value of vitamin C, therefore, 
hinges upon this basic function—that of main- 
taining the integrity of the tissues of the body. 
When vitamin C is lacking, scurvy sets in with 
all its classic symptoms: hemorrhages of the 
gums, easy bleeding, loosening of teeth—all 
permitting easier access to bacterial invasion. 


This same function underlies the value of vita- 
min Cin promoting the rapid healing of wounds, 
particularly those occasioned by surgery. Labor- 
atory tests confirm the clinical observation that 


asic Function of Vitamin C 


wounds of scorbutic subjects are difficult to heal 
and that rapid healing, through adequate collagen 
growth, can be promoted by holding the pa- 
tient’s vitamin C metabolism at a high level. 





Oranges are our most practical source 
of vitamin C 


Nutritionally, all oranges are a good source of 
vitamin C. But there is a difference in the value 
of the juice of ‘oranges grown in different parts 
of the country. Here are the findings on vita- 
min C, from a report by the Bureau of Home 
Economics, U. S$. Department of Agriculture: 





VITAMIN C (Ascorbic Acid) 


No. of Ascorbic Acid 


Test Material Samples* per 100 Mi's. 





Hi. Low Av. 





Mgs. 
ORANGES—California Navel 15 68 50 58 
ORANGES—X variety! 7 53 38 45 


*6 tests per sample. 


tRepresents largest percentage of oranges from other 
producing area. 











In addition, California Oranges area good source 
of vitamin A and supply valuable amounts of 
vitamins B,, B, (G); calcium and other needed 
minerals. 





Sunkist 


CALIFORNIA Navel ounnuces 


BEST FOR JUICE-and Zery ute / 





California Navel Oranges contain no 
seeds. They're easy to peel, slice and 
section. Those marked Sunkist are the 
finest oranges from over 14,500 co- 
operating California-Arizona growers. 
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Washington News... 





@ AHEA’s clothing & textiles survey, plus 
its growing exhibit of poor-quality articles & 
sleazy, high-priced yard goods (see our Feb. 
Washington News) continues to attract atten- 
tion. Among those asking reports on both: 
Senator Truman (for his investigation com- 
mittee), U. S. Chamber of Commerce, Natl. 
Retail Dry Goods Assoc., Consumers’ Union, 
CIO, Underwear Institute, OWI, OPA, OCR. 

WPB’s Nelson suggested the collection. 
Only contributions so far (but good ones): 
samples of cotton prints bought by students 
of a Conn. junior high class; shoes, slips, cap, 
pajama top, yard goods samples sent by N. J. 
extension women; shoes, percales from Wash- 
ington, D. C. Will home economists from 
other states please send similar contr:butions 
with data as to price, date, store, city in which 
bought? ... Textiles & clothing chairmen of 
state home economics associations will launch 
follow-up survey March 15. 


@ On Feb. 28, 8 members of the AHEA filed 
into the Agricultural Appropriations Com- 
mittee room in the House wing of the Capitol, 
Jessie W. Harris at their head, to present the 
case for making increased funds for the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition & Home Economics. 
Other groups joining in making the plea: 
AAUW, American Dietetic Association, Amer- 
ican Federation of Teachers, General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Natl. Service Star 
Legion, Natl. Council of Jewish Women, Wo- 
men’s Natl. Homeopathic Medical Fraternity. 
To prepare the soil for the hearing, home 
economists in the 5 states represented by the 
House committee members had written their 
Congressmen some weeks before on behalf of 
the Bureau. 


@ One home economics student club worker 
from each state is being invited to meet in 
Chicago March 18 to 21 to plan better national 
club program, handbook for clubs, Congress of 
Home Economics Youth in Chicago in June 
during AHEA convention. Committee named 
by AHEA executive committee to arrange 
meeting: Mrs. Lewis & Misses Bailey, Amidon, 
Waite, Wyckoff. 


@ Two school lunch bills now vie for support: 
one sponsored by Senator Robert Wagner, 
asking $80 million annually for program to be 
administered as it is now by USDA, the other 
drafted by U. S. Office of Education asking 
$50 million (same sum as allocated for 1943-44 
for program to be run by state education 
officers & local boards of education. Of 
230,000 schools in USA, about 60,000 serve 
lunches, half with WFA aid. 


@ “WPB should order all shoe manufacturers 
to have unbuffed, oil-treated soles for wartime 
shoes, as trade journals say such production 
methods would lengthen shoe life 24 to 34°7.”’ 
So declared women of 7 organizations in a 
hearing before the subcommittee on war 
mobilization of the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, Feb. 8. The 7: AAUW, 
AHEA, Natl. Council of Jewish Women, Nat! 
Federation of Settlements, League of Women 
Shoppers, Natl. Council of Negro Women, 
Consumers’ Union. They pointed out: decline 
in shoe wearing quality is estimated by OPA 
as meaning about a 42% price increase; if 
today’s low quality goes on, 5 or 6 pairs ol 
shoes a year will be needed instead of rationed 
2, but supplies are inadequate for so many; 
putting out shoes with unbuffed, oil-treated 
soles would make double production un 


necessary. 


@ Brooms at $1 or $1.50 and probably hard 
to find are in the offing. Chief causes: small 
crop of U. S. broom corn, small imports of 
fibers... . Girdle outlook darker; Army sud 
denly stepped up orders for Neoprene, syn 
thetic rubber that corset makers had succeeded 
in adapting to their use; now they must start 
over again with Buna-S....Feb. 17 OPA 
issued several orders which drastically cut the 
amounts of cotton, rayon piece goods given 
expensive finishes. Result predicted: return 
of lower-priced lines of dresses & other goods 
... New OPA orders should mean by April 
near normal supplies of 64 x 64 thread-count 
sheets, sheeting, and pillowcases (most popular 
with low-income consumers) at March ‘42 


prices. 
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WILLIAM GIDDON 


After receiving his engineering degree from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and working several years as an engi- 
neer, Mr. Giddon went into the shoe merchandising field. He 
is now manager of the shoe department of L. Bamberger and Com- 
pany in Newark, New Jersey, and its buyer of women’s shoes. 


NE year has now passed in which 
shoes have been the only rationed apparel item, 
and the consumer—with more than passing 
interest and critical eye—is asking if in the 
year to come the industry will provide pleasing, 
protective footwear, satisfactory both as to 
quality and quantity. 


Will Shoes Be Attractive? 


Pleasing footwear, to most women, means 
pretty, dressy shoes for social occasions and 
well-styled, practical models for working hours. 
Do present regulations as to color, material, 
and styles permit making this “pleasing” 
footwear? 

The answer depends upon the individual 
woman and her tastes, of course. Restrictions 
as to color are more sweeping than those for 
material and styles. Leather shoes in reds 
and greens or in white trimmed with black or 
brown will be “‘needles in the haystack.” Reds 
and greens will be found in the ration-free 
shoes, of course—those made of noncritical 
materials. The all-white shoe last year re- 
placed the two-toned favorite—and met with 
general acceptance. 

Patent leather will pinch-hit for whatever 
blues are unavailable. Shoes will be black, 
white, one tone of brown, and one tone of tan. 
These basic shoe colors will look good with the 


129 


apparel colors now in vogue and should work 
no hardship on the wearer. 

Restrictions as to material are virtually nil; 
only white leathers of bovine origin are pro- 
hibited. We can still have gleaming patent 
leather, polished calfskins, soft suedes, genuine 
or simulated reptile, rich kidskins, and beauti- 
ful gabardines. 

Although many style details have been out 
for more than a year, shoes have not been re- 
duced to standardized utility models. Shoes 
which are simple but rich in appearance have 
come in. The great number of styles, silhou- 
ettes, and lasts among the frozen styles make 
boredom unlikely; there is still wide range of 
choice among the different dealers, brands, and 
price levels. Separate bows and ornaments 
provide novel treatments. 


Will They Fit and Be Comfortable? 


The basic function of shoes is to protect the 
foot, and this function is still being served by 
the shoes of 1944. The same highly mecha- 
nized and efficient factories are still turning out 
the same wide range of lasts and of good fitting 
patterns with heel heights from 2? inches down. 

But many of the clerks at the fitting stool are 
new, and there is more than ever need for the 
customer to select her shoes with care. 
Though fit and comfort are as possible of 
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attainment as ever, there will be men and 
women in 1944 (as in prewar years) saying, 
“My feet are killing me!” 

Shall We Have Enough Shoes? 


Will there be enough shoes? An unequivocal 
answer is difficult to frame, for the quantity 
situation is affected by many forces of varying 
intensity. 

Rationing can only divide equitably that 
which can be produced from available mate- 
rials and manpower. Demand naturaily is 
higher in a busy economy than in a slack one. 
Shoes are getting harder wear than usual; 
therefore, the backlog in the individual’s ward- 
robe closet is reduced. Yet one sign would 
seem to indicate that consumers have an ade- 
quate home inventory: the way they are using 
their shoe rationing coupons. The June 1943 
stampede to buy shoes before coupon number 
17 expired certainly implied that the shoes 
were not sorely needed—otherwise the coupon 
would have been used earlier. The unlimited 
dating of coupon number 18 has prevented a 
repetition of that stampede. The recent slack- 
ening of retail sales and lack of general desire 
to part with either the old number 18 coupon 
or the new airplane number 1 are also sig- 
nificant. 

Raw material inventories, however, are at 
low levels and manpower is difficult to main- 
tain; hand-to-mouth deliveries also cause de- 
lays in output. On ranges, the record size of 
herds hasn’t meant an increase in the supply 
of hides, as cattle have not been slaughtered 
for the leathers. Although the supply of ships 
has increased and shipping has again become 
relatively safe, there has been no increase in 
imports because of allocation agreements. On 
the production side, then, we shall be “‘scraping 
the bottom of the barrel.” 


Military and Foreign Relief Needs 


In 1943 military needs amounted to about 10 
per cent of production. Military requirements 


in 1944 may be reduced if the European phase 
of the war is successfully ended during the year. 
But demands of liberated areas will draw 
heavily upon our stocks and production facili- 
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ties, even if those demands are simplified by 
standardization. 

Per capita figures tell the story: Production 
of shoes for civilians in 1941 was 3.6 pairs per 
person; in 1943, 3 pairs, including 0.6 pairs of 
the slipper and nonrationed types, production 
of which increased markedly during the year; 
and the ending rate of 1943, about 2 pairs of 
rationed types of shoes per person, which is 
the present rationing rate. The situation is 
tight, but there need be no fear that the bare- 
leg fashion of last summer will be accompanied 
this year by bare feet. 


What About Quality? 


It is difficult to answer the question as to 
quality. As incomes have increased, quality 
buying has been stimulated. Production of 
lower-priced goods has been discouraged by 
narrower dollar margins under price ceiling 
regulations. And finally, the fact that ration- 
ing of shoes was set up by unit of purchase, 
not by price, has also focused interest on the 
better shoes. 

Manufacturers of the so-called better shoes 
have neither the materials nor the production 
capacity with which to meet this demand. In 
order to counteract these inflationary tenden- 
cies and to keep all grades of materials in use 
in normal proportions, the government has set 
production quotas for each six-month period 
for each maker and has frozen him in his nor- 
mal price range. 

Intrinsically (in terms of wear) there has 
been some depreciation in quality. It varies 
from one factory to another within a given 
price level, depending upon relations with 
sources of supplies, aggressiveness of purchas- 
ing agents, and proximity to the markets—and 
there is also variation within a single factory 
at different times of the year. Some of the 
top-flight shoemakers, who normally purchase 
top grades of materials, may come nearer than 
the others to traditional quality standards. 
The need for timing delivery to retailers may 
make some shoemakers feel that compromising 
somewhat on quality is practical, instead of 
waiting to get better materials. 
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Footwear in 1944 


Nonavailability of materials and labor, WPB 
regulations, and priority of military needs are 
basic causes of unavoidable depreciation—a 
depreciation which not always affects the wear- 
ing quality of shoes. Elimination of non- 
functional stitching and replacement of leather 
bows with fabric ornaments to conform with 
WPB orders, for example, do not affect wear. 
Specific Points of Quality Depreciation 

To be specific as to quality depreciation: 

Sorting of leathers seems to be less selective 
than in prewar years. Cutting and finishing 
are not always up to the old standards. The 
kinds of leathers considered most suited for 
certain types of shoes are often not available in 
sufficient quantities or at the right time; there- 
fore second choice (but still good) leathers are 
accepted. 

Elasticized materials and bindings—which 
in many lines have been a quality detail and 
which primarily affect fit—are not available. 
Fiber counters have displaced leather counters 
in some lines—a change which may be ques- 
tioned, although their use is not new. The 
preferred processes for making fine shoes have 
had to be abandoned by some factories because 
of the sole leather problem. Reclaimed rubber 
or plastic soles must be used for “loafers” and 
low-heeled moccasin styles. The reclaimed 
rubber soles wear well but mark floors and rugs. 
The plastic ones are being produced in limited 
quantities for selected models by some makers 
and are proving highly satisfactory under wear 
tests, but priorities prevent their being widely 
used. After the war such soles may have a 
legitimate role. 

The desired qualities and thicknesses of sole 
leather are not available in amounts that are 
adequate for maintenance of peacetime stand- 
ards, especially in men’s shoes. Serious loss in 
wear or in satisfaction has not necessarily re- 
sulted, however, as many peacetime standards 
were based upon an economy of abundance. 
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Nonrationed footwear—which uses cloth for 
uppers and plastic or some other substitute for 
soles—permits consumers to supplement ra- 
tioned shoes and to get colors not otherwise 
available. Soles must pass WPB minimum 
wearability tests: for resistance to abrasives 
and to water absorption and for flexing 
strength. 


Extent of Depreciation 


How far has the depreciation gone? My 
guess is that in individual shoes in 1944 it will 
vary from no loss in quality to a 20 per cent 
loss and that the over-all average will be about 
a 10 per cent reduction in wearing satisfaction. 

With the involuntary depreciation have 
come some compensatory savings. Style freez- 
ing and some other federal regulations have 
decreased some costs. But many production 
costs have risen, while the rationed footwear 
has remained at frozen price levels. Shoe 
prices are usually averaged prices and have 
minor regard for differences in material and 
in intricacy of pattern. 


Consumer Outlook in Brief 


In 1944 the shopper will be able to buy shoes 
that are good-looking, fit well, and have good 
qualities in relation to price, but the quantity 
of these shoes will be limited. The shoe pre- 
ferred by a given customer may not be in the 
shop at the desired time or in the right size. 
As the retailer now receives monthly deliveries 
and the consumer still buys seasonally, there 
are times when the retailer is able to build up 
a fairly good inventory. 

Our advice to consumers is to buy carefully 
in relation to what is already in the shoe closet 
and to when and where and with what the 
shoes are to be worn. Practices which will 
increase satisfaction are treeing, polishing, put- 
ting the shoes on with a shoehorn, protecting 
them against wet weather, and replacing heel 
top lifts promptly. 





Home-Room Question Box 


FERN RUSSELL 


Miss Russell has taught home economics in the De Land (Florida) 
senior high school for 19 years and now is state home economics 


club counselor. 


Her experience also includes a year as dieti- 


tian in a Florida college and work in public health education. 


T was October 1942. A Navy air base 
was to be stationed in our town. The news 
got around quickly, and people were excited. 
Camps were being placed in almost every town. 
Florida was becoming an important center for 
the armed forces! 


Boy Meets Girl 


Then stories drifted in of girl-sailor problems 
that the high schools were having and of tragic 
happenings in many towns, especially with 
girls of junior high school age. 

Some of these stories may have been false 
or greatly exaggerated, but there was sufficient 
foundation of truth that the ministerial asso- 
ciation became concerned and met with the 
school board to determine the best thing to do. 
They decided to organize discussion groups 
among the girls of the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth grades, using the home-room group as 
the unit of organization. I was asked to be 
the counselor of these groups and was released 
from other duties in order that I might have 
time for the work. 

The girls came the first day with wide, curi- 
ous eyes which seemed to ask, “What are you 
going to do with us?” Only a few minutes of 
explanation were needed to bring out the girls’ 
interest and co-operation—and enthusiasm. 
Their questions and problems came so fast 
thereafter that it was baffling at times to know 
how to answer them. Never was there a dull 
moment in any of these discussion groups, and 
the big problem was to get enough time for 
group discussion. Girls often came also for 
private conferences. 


“‘What’s Venereal Disease?”’ 
As the health department and the school 





board were eager that the girls be given infor- 
mation on the dangers of venereal disease, this 
was one of our first topics for discussion. 
Many of the girls had never heard of venereal 
disease and asked numerous questions. 

By this time the air base was completed; the 
girls and sailors were becoming well acquainted 
and the personal problems, more complex. At- 
titudes of parents toward their daughters’ 
friendships with the sailors varied widely. 
Some parents permitted the girls to date freely; 
others allowed no meetings at all with boys in 
the service. 

Sometimes the girls given the most freedom 
were the most bewildered as they had full 
responsibility for decisions. Many times these 
girls had to be guided into a more mature way 
of thinking than they would ordinarily have 
had at that age. 


The Case of Mary 


Some of the problems were very complex, 
and sometimes neither group discussion nor 
personal conference led to wise decisions. 
Mary brought one of the first of such problems. 
She was a lovely girl of 14 and an excellent stu- 
dent but had been absent from school for sev- 
eral weeks. When I telephoned her she said 
she had been wanting to talk with me, and we 
arranged to meet that day. 

She had fallen deeply in love with a boy 
stationed at the Navy base and was to have 
married him a few days before. As he was 
not old enough to get a marriage license he had 
changed his age on his identification cards, the 
deception had been discovered, and he was 
placed “‘in the brig.” 

Mary admitted that he had been using an- 
other name when she first met him and had 
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Home-Room Question Box 


only recently told her his true name. Though 
she had misgivings as to his character, her 
infatuation was so great that she had decided 
to marry him in spite of everything. Her 
mother had consented to her marriage, for she 
had no real home for the girl. 

Mary asked me to find out what I could 
about the boy, as she wanted to know the 
worst. From the Navy personnel director, I 
learned that he was a constant troublemaker 
and had committed some grave offenses, for 
which the Navy had considered giving him a 
dishonorable discharge. Counties of that sec- 
tion had been notified not to grant him a mar- 
riage license. 

Mary came back to school and for a time 
seemed happy. But soon we heard that she 
had left for a distant city to marry the sailor. 
Later we learned that she did not live with him 
long and was having to earn her own living. 

All the girls knew and discussed among 
themselves Mary’s problem and her final deci- 
sion and they learned much from her mistakes; 
later decisions by the members of the group 
were more wisely made. 


Jane, Aged 15 


Jane’s mother had rented rooms to a young 
sailor and his wife, both of whom became good 
friends of the family. Then they started to 
bring home from the base young men around 
22 years old for 15-year-old Jane todate. The 
two couples would go out together and have 
a lot of fun; therefore Jane couldn’t understand 
why her mother objected. 

Group discussion revealed that Jane was 
losing interest in school parties and activities. 
After the other girls expressed their ideas, Jane 
realized that she was missing a great deal of 
fun with her own age-group and that her 
mother was right in saying that dating the 
sailors was making her “grow old too soon.” 


Question Box 


The question box is the device used for 
launching the group discussions. Each girl 
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puts into the box one question or a statement 
of one problem. Though these questions are 
unsigned, the girls evidently have no self- 
consciousness about them for they usually say, 
“That’s my question,”’ and proceed to discuss 
the situation. Group discussions have helped 
the girls to face, not evade, problems and to 
consider all sides before making decisions. 


The Conventions, Sex Education 


The discussions have also given the girls 
more respect for certain conventions. A 
teacher one day saw one of our girls accepting 
money from a sailor on the street and reported 
the incident to me. The girl had never con- 
sidered what such a “gift”? might mean or how 
it might be interpreted by passers-by. 

Discussions have stimulated considerable in- 
terest in sex education and have led to our 
ordering the best books on that subject suited 
to junior high school girls. The girls may go 
from study halls and physical education classes 
to the living room of the home economics de- 
partment to read the books. And at almost 
any time of day, some girl can be found curled 
up on the divan reading them. 

Personality development, vocational guid- 
ance problems, home living situations, school 
parties, as well as behaviour problems receive 
attention in our discussions. 

Eighth grade girls at one time complained 
that they never had fun at parties because the 
boys would only sit and pout if the girls 
wouldn’t play kissing games. We found that 
the parties were private affairs planned by indi- 
vidual girls and poorly if at all chaperoned. 
As these girls had made few plans for the 
parties, the boys then made suggestions— 
which did not always meet the approval of the 
girls. Class discussion led to investigation of 
how the senior high school girls and boys ran 
their parties and to improved planning for 
eighth grade affairs. 

Certainly the discussion group has proved 
for us an excellent way to handle many of the 
difficulties of a war area. 












Soya Products Distribution 


BETTY G. LEAMING 


Miss Leaming is associate technologist in the soya products 


section of the War Food Administration. 


She has taught home 


economics and has had various positions in business and the USDA. 


HE soya story continues to be one 
of progress. Production of soya flour, soya 
grits, pancake and waffle mixes containing 
soya, and other soya foods is booming. Retail 
distribution is spreading rapidly. Sales records 
show that consumption is increasing. 

The nutritionist’s wish for greater availa- 
bility and utilization of soya’s high-quality 
protein is moving along swiftly toward ful- 
fillment, but there is still much to be done. 
Distribution could be much heavier, especially 
in some southern areas where protein de- 
ficiencies exist partly because of lack of 
nutritional knowledge and partly because of 
lack of sufficient funds to purchase available 
high-quality protein foods. 


The Flour and Grits 


The basic soya products—that is, the soya 
flour and grits—are new foods, the first new 
staple foods produced in this country in abund- 
ance for decades. They are new in a sense far 
different from the so-called “new” foods which 
are really new combinations of old foods. And 
they are at last available. Now remains the 
task of spreading information as to their nu- 
tritional values and physical characteristics. 

Soya flour and grits are now retailed in pack- 
age sizes suitable for home and institutional 
use. The map shows that coverage is rather 
spotty, but this spottiness will disappear as 
demand mounts. Soya flour and grits contain 
40 to 50 per cent of high-quality protein and 
are made from field soybeans. More of these 


products probably will be available on the 
retail market than dry whole soybeans, as their 
milder flavor encourages use of them in a wider 
variety of recipes. 
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Food Products Containing Soya 

Many manufacturers are now retailing 
ready-to-prepare and ready-to-serve foods con- 
taining either soya flour or grits. The pan- 
cake, waffle, and muffin mixes containing soya 
are in nation-wide distribution. Those repre- 
sented on the second map have from 10 to 20 
per cent soya flour or grits. 

Wider utilization of soya in bakery breads— 
and consequent increase in their nutritive value 
—will depend on consumer reaction which, in 
turn, depends on consumer knowledge. 

Interest in macaroni, spaghetti, noodles, and 
such products containing soya is stepping up. 
One company reports that though it now dis- 
tributes only in a few states, requests for its 
products are coming in from all over the na- 
tion. As macaroni has an established spot in 
the diets of all income groups, soya in macaroni 
has great nutritional possibilities. 

These paste foods containing soya are rich 
in color, slightly firmer and chewier in texture 
than those without soya. Taste difference 
is small and is pleasing to most people. 

Many other products containing soya are 
now marketed, as soup powders, crackers, and 
breakfast cereals. A list giving products con- 
taining soya, manufacturers, percentage of 
soya used, and distribution areas has been 
compiled by the Grain Products Branch, Food 
Distribution Administration, and copies will 
be distributed while the supply lasts. 

Now that so many soya products are avail- 
able, an intense community education program 
is in order, to acquaint homemakers, restau- 
rant operators, and institution managers with 
the many ways to use soya in the preparation 
of delicious foods. 
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Spotlage of Canned Foods in lowa 


P. MABEL NELSON 


In 1923, shortly after she had received her doctor’s degree 
from Yale University, Dr. Nelson went to Iowa State 
College, where she is now head of the department of foods 


and nutrition. 
trition Council. 


She is also chairman of the Iowa State Nu- 
Mrs. Ruth Seaton Hicks, extension associate 


in foods and nutrition and field worker for the Council and for 
the Iowa Extension Service, helped with the survey reported here. 


ARLY 2,200,000 of the 150,000,000 
quarts of food canned in Iowa homes in 1943 
have already spoiled, if a random sample of 
618 families accurately indicates conditions. 
Though the spoilage was less than 2 per 
cent of the total canned by each of the three 
types of families studied—city, town, and 
farm—it represents food which would have 
supplied about 17,500 persons, on the basis of 
125 quarts per person recommended in the 
Iowa canning budget. 


Planning the Sampling 


Early in 1943 when newspapers throughout 
the country were printing scarehead stories 
of homemakers’ unsuccessful canning attempts, 
the Iowa State Nutrition Council voted to 
make a survey to ascertain the facts in the state 
situation. Originally the survey proposed to 
find out what foods spoiled, to what factors 
the spoilage was related, and how extensive 
it was. 

Later M. L. Wilson of the Food Distribution 
Administration requested a report from the 
state on the total number of gardens, the 
amount of food produced and the amount pre- 
served not by canning alone but also by other 
means (such as drying, salting, pickling), and 
the equipment needs for 1944. As a result, 
the Nutrition Council added these to the list of 
facts to be ascertained. 

In order to make the one survey cover the 
several problems, R. K. Bliss, director of the 
Iowa Extension Service, was consulted and 
plans were made to interview a random sam- 
ple of the families in the state. The sample 
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was scattered over the entire state so that 
about one family out of every 1,000 was inter- 
viewed and so that every family in the state 
had the same chance of being in the sample. 

The plan for sampling was devised by 
George W. Snedecor, research professor and 
head of the Iowa State College Statistical 
Laboratory. 


The Interviewing 


A questionnaire was designed for those who 
interviewed the homemakers. In the rural 
areas, the families were interviewed by the 
county home extension personnel. In the 
towns and cities, with a few exceptions, the 
calls were made by one interviewer. The 
house calls were started late in October. 

The sampling method used took the inter- 
viewers into homes of every type, from eco- 
nomic, racial, marital,and age standpoints. 
The homes in the towns and cities varied from 
the wealthiest and newest to the poorest and 
the oldest. Certainly the majority of the 
nationalities and races found in Iowa were 
represented. Some of those interviewed were 
bachelors; some were widowers; many were 
widows; several were past 80 years of age; 
and some were businesswomen who lived 
alone and were away from home all day. The 
ages ranged from young brides to a few couples 
well past 80. 

All city and town interviews were completed 
by the end of December. A few farm families 
are still being interviewed. However, to date 
(January 7) there are returns from 294 city, 
153 town, and 171 farm families—a total of 618 
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Spoilage of Canned Foods 


families. There will be approximately 700 
returns when the study is completed. 

The homemaker was the judge of whether 
her food kept or spoiled. The figures pre- 
sented in tables 1 and 2 show the number of 
quarts of food which had spoiled at the time 
of the interview. More foods may have 
spoiled since then. 
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A few 


fruit (all kinds), peas, and beans. 
miscellaneous products, such as beets, carrots, 
soup mixtures, spoiled. 

It is not surprising, of course, that corn, peas, 
and beans were lost in quantity, since the non- 
acid foods are difficult to process with home 


equipment. Should homemakers be advised 
to freeze or dry these products another year 









































TABLE 1 

Spotlage reported in Iowa home canning survey 
aranaoe | "amuanemost. | rumumesarons-| soon neponres 

NUMBER OF| FAMILIES | 1.24) } ann 
rawas | pera” |e | Sans | rane eo ne Per Cen 
Se | oa zeportinG | Number} Report-| Number | Report- | Quarts — 
CANNING | ing ing Seen 

Canning Canning 2 
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_ Speers 153 8 31,579 218 | 9 | 66 | 49 34 316} 1.00 
Sere 294 24 48,497 | 179 | 169 | 63 101 37 705 1.45 
. eee 618 37 129,222 222 | 351 | © | 230 40 | 1,848) 1.43 
Corn Loss Highest, Then Tomatoes, Fruit instead of attempting to can them? Some of 


The figures for average losses do not, of 
course, tell the entire story. Several women 
lost all or nearly all of a product canned, 
whereas others lost one jar or so only. For 
example, one woman canned 65 quarts of corn 
and lost all of it; another lost 100 of her 150 
quarts of corn; another, 50 out of 65 quarts of 


the foods that spoiled were canned in pressure 
cookers, showing that the use of a pressure 
cooker was no guarantee that the product 
would keep. 

Seventeen per cent of the families inter- 
viewed used pressure cookers for canning non- 
acid vegetables. 














TABLE 2 
Distribution of spoilage by products 
TOTAL QUARTS DISTRIBUTION OF PRODUCTS SPOILED 
FAMILIES SPOILED 

Corn Tomatoes Fruit Peas | Beans Others 
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tomatoes; another, all the 19 quarts of apple- 
sauce she put up. 

The products which spoiled in greatest quan- 
tity in order of spoilage were corn, tomatoes, 





Why the High Tomato-Fruit Loss? 


The most surprising finding is that so many 
women lost tomatoes and fruits. Ordinarily 
these are readily processed and give little 
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trouble. However, the summer of 1943 was 
wet, and some women reported difficulty in 
ripening the tomatoes—others that the toma- 
toes were sun burned and as a result made a 
poor initial product. 


Analysis of Spoilage Causes 


The homemakers were asked why they 
thought their products did not keep. Most of 
the women had trouble with the new self-seal 
lids which did not seal. In many instances 
the lids lifted off the jars at the end of the 
processing period or several days after the 
screw bands were loosened; others complained 
that the rubbers were too thin and did not 
hold. The glass lids cracked. The new 
square glass jars broke readily, many of them 
while processing in the hot water bath. Some 
women found nicks in their old-style, used 
Mason jars after spoilage had occurred. Some 
attributed spoilage to the use of old lids. 
There were some inexperienced canners who 
thought their technique was at fault. Com- 
ments of other women were: “Poor product to 
start with,” “Stood too long before canning,” 
“Not cooked enough,” “Not enough sugar 
used.” The frequency with which women 
made the last comment indicates a common 
belief that fruits will not keep without a gen- 
erous use of sugar and lack of understanding of 
the underlying principle of sterilization. 


On the Asset Side 


Estimates of Iowa’s 1943 food preservation 
and storage totals, based on this survey, are: 
150 million quarts canned, an average of 214 
quarts per Iowa family; 2} million quarts 
frozen, an average of 28 quarts per family 
using lockers; 52 million bushels stored, or 
8 bushels per Iowa family; 1 million gallons 
brined; half a million pounds dried; and 20 
million containers of jellies, jams, relishes, 
and pickles. 

The spirit of those interviewed was most 
heartening. One young couple, both war 
workers, were so proud of their achievement 
that they invited the interviewer to the base- 
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ment to see their 350 quarts of food, all canned 
at night. 

In another family of four people, the mother 
used her vacation for canning and had 300 
quarts to her credit. An aunt and a niece had 
canned 250 quarts because they wanted to be 
sure there’d be enough food “for the boys when 
they come home on furlough!” The older 
people seemed particularly proud of their ac- 
complishments in gardens and in canning. 
One woman, an infantile paralysis victim con- 
fined to a wheelchair, had canned 250 quarts 
for her family of five. In few instances was 
there complete unconcern and disinterest in 
the gardening and canning program. 

When there had been no garden or no can- 
ning, there was almost always a good reason 
why: lack of gardening space, or poor soil, 
or full-time work, or the fact that both hus- 
band and wife were working. Age made little 
difference, as several of the gardeners and 
canners were in their seventies and eighties. 


Needs Revealed by the Survey 


A need revealed by the survey is for a 
canning plan and a budget for using the foods 
canned. Only a few of the women interviewed 
knew how much they had put up without 
counting the cans for the interviewers, and 
practically none had a canning plan worked 
out in relation to the nutritional needs of their 
families. Many women remarked that al- 
ready (in December) all of some foods was 
gone or that most of the total foods canned 
had been eaten. 

The answers to the question as to whose 
timetable was used for processing showed that 
many depended upon their mothers, their 
neighbors, the Ball Blue Book, the pressure 
cooker directions, or the extension service 
recommendations. Some used no guide of any 
kind. Many of these homes obviously are not 
reached by the home economics teachers or by 
the state college extension service. The chal- 
lenge for 1944 will be to get canning informa- 
tion into the many homes not reached by the 
present educational facilities. 
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Wartime Home Food Conservation: 


The National Picture 


MENA HOGAN 


Before Miss Hogan became field agent of the Extension Service 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture in February 1943, she 
had been in extension work in Arkansas for 15 years and had 
received a master’s degree from the University of Wisconsin. 


HIS represents 10,537 ration 
points, an Oklahoma farm woman pointed 
out to her home demonstration agent recently 
in showing her the family’s supply of canned 
fruits, meats, and vegetables. This was only 
a part, too, of a storage room filled almost to 
overflowing with other products of the family’s 
labor in drying, curing, brining, and storing! 
Guarantee of a well-balanced diet for this 
family of four! 

A Winston County, Mississippi, homemaker, 
Mrs. J. S. Dubard, reported, “This year I have 
canned 225 quarts of vegetables, 185 quarts of 
fruit, 65 pints of preserves and jellies, 42 quarts 
of pickles and relishes, and 35 quarts of meats. 
In addition, our stored supply of foods includes 
200 pounds of dried vegetables, 25 pounds of 
dried fruit, 900 pounds of cured meats, and 120 
gallons of sirup. Our October garden had in it 
20 varieties of vegetables—and we have yet 
to dig two acres of sweet potatoes!” All this 
for a family of seven! 

“Our family has yet to use a single ration 
point for the purchase of any food except cof- 
fee,” commented Mrs. Ralph Scearce, farm 
woman and president of the Kentucky Federa- 
tion of Homemakers. This statement was 
made in November as she told of various activi- 
ties having to do with her own full pantry. 
Vassar graduate, former teacher, farm home- 
maker for 17 years, Mrs. Scearce sets this 
example to some 15,000 fellow homemakers in 
Kentucky. 

Typical illustrations, these, of individual 
effort in the wartime food conservation 
program! 


Motivations, Results 


The effect of such activities on the general 
food situation is not to be underestimated. 
The war need for production and conservation 
has greatly expanded the sum total of foods 
conserved. Rationing programs, too, have had 
a salutary effect. A. E. Schilletter, specialist 
in horticulture, in reporting the South Carolina 
achievement of approximately 25 million con- 
tainers filled commented thus: ‘‘The fact that 
comparatively high ration points are required 
for canned products has been one of the great- 
est incentives for increasing the preservation 
of food, particularly among town and city 
homemakers.”’ 

Perhaps one of the most important by- 
products of such an immense achievement has 
been the increasing realization on the part of 
the homemaker that this is her own important 
field of war activity—that she is contributing 
to the war effort as directly by thus saving 
part of the nation’s food supply as she would 
be if she were rolling bandages, making surgical 
dressings, or working in a defense plant. All 
in all, she has tremendous pride in her work. 


Canning Sandwiched In 


Unfortunately the going hasn’t been easy. 
Many homemakers, faced with labor shortages 
on the farm as well as in the home, have had 
duties outside their regular household activi- 
ties. Some have manned tractors, driven 
teams, helped with harvesting. 

Others were working in industry freeing men 
for essential war work. Canning for them 
had, then, to be literally sandwiched in. Do- 
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ing the family washing and ironing with one 
eye on the pressure cooker has not proved an 
automatic process. Especially if there was a 
baby to mind! 


Toil and Trouble 


If these had been the only difficulties, how- 
ever, the housewife would have considered her- 
self fortunate. They were not. Equipment 
presented a problem ingenuity couldn’t always 
meet. Few urban people had enough large- 
size kettles they could use for canning acid 
fruits or vegetables. 

Steam pressure cookers were not manufac- 
tured in sufficient quantities early enough to 
catch the peak seasons of production of 
vegetables. 

Gauges for pressure cookers were needed for 
war uses as well; consequently, the new pur- 
chaser had to learn to use substitute devices for 
gauges. In most instances these were not 
satisfactory. 

New types of closures came into being during 
the year, and even experienced canners often 
found these unsatisfactory. Rubbers were 
sometimes smelly, tops sometimes didn’t fit, 
glass jars weren’t always uniform, jars some- 
times broke, and manufacturers’ directions 
didn’t always fit their wartime products. 


Contribution of Home Economists 


Yet homemakers emerged from this night- 
mare—somehow—making the best of the 
situation. Through it all they were apprecia- 
tive of the help of the home economics teacher, 
the home demonstration agent, the Farm 
Security home supervisor, and the home econo- 
mist with equipment companies, all of whom 
redoubled their efforts to help the homemaker 
adjust to the new difficulties. Extension spe- 
cialists gave new thought to their own subject- 
matter literature, examining it critically and 
adjusting it to meet the needs of the urban as 
well as the rural family. 
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Many state home demonstration staffs al- 
lowed other subject matter to go along of its 
own momentum for the time being and devoted 
from three to four months to teaching urban 
and rural homemakers the approved methods 
of canning. 

**T donned a white uniform along with the 
rest of the Georgia state staff,” Lurline Collier, 
state home demonstration agent, said in telling 
of the way in which every neighborhood, ham- 
let, town, and city in Georgia was covered with 
old-time canning demonstrations. Canning 
methods came in for much discussion among 
home economists’ generally. Timetables, 
whether the pressure cooker was absolutely 
necessary for canning nonacid vegetables, vari- 
ations in hot-water-bath processing, and oven 
canning were often heated topics for con- 
sideration. 

Home economists came to see the need for 
further co-operative action. They realized 
that if one agency taught one method and 
another a different one, the end product would 
be a general confusion. State agency leaders, 
therefore, in most states came together early in 
the year and decided upon methods of tech- 
nique and procedure. 

“‘All home economists in Virginia teach the 
same methods of canning,”’ Martha Creighton, 
state supervisor of vocational education in 
Virginia, commented recently and added with 
some pride, “Nor is there a duplication of 
effort.” 

Such co-operative undertakings promise 
much for the future not only for food conserva- 
tion but for many other lines of work. At 
least partly as a result of their efforts, home- 
makers everywhere have become food-con- 
scious. The challenge, of course, to home 
economists is to keep her that way. 

Can they help her see that so far as food is 
concerned, what is essential in war is also essen- 
tial in peace? Here is a whole postwar 
problem in itself. 
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Community Canning Centers 


ESTHER H. SCOTT 


Mrs. Scott is junior administrative assistant in the Food Dis- 


tribution Administration. 


She went to that federal agency in 


March 1943 after nine years of service with theWPA. Before 
that she lived abroad as the wife of a foreign service officer, 
and while in Paris she studied at the Alliance Francaise. 


N AREAS where truck and home gar- 
dens have produced fruits and vegetables in 
excess of the immediate consumption needs, 
shortages of labor, transportation, and re- 
frigeration facilities have frequently caused the 
loss of considerable quantities of food of prime 
quality. Such losses, at a time of food short- 
ages, are a matter of national concern. 

One of the most effective ways of preventing 
waste of fruits and vegetables and of pre- 
serving them for future use is through the 
year-round operation of community food pres- 
ervation centers where individuals can bring 
in produce to be canned, frozen, or dehydrated. 
Early last year, therefore, the Food Distribu- 
tion Administration encouraged the estab- 
lishment of such centers and arranged for the 
release of critical materials needed to equip 
them. 


Equipment Needed 


To operate efficiently, community canneries 
must use larger equipment than is needed for 
home canning, and facilities must be available 
for the simultaneous accommodation of several 
people with different products to process. 
On the morning that Mrs. Jensen’s strawberries 
are at their prime, Mrs. Jones wants to can 
the peas she has so tenderly nurtured in her 
victory garden. Mrs. Black’s spinach is also 
ready, and so it goes. 

To accommodate everyone and to prevent 
the loss of any of the precious food, equipment 
of various kinds must be provided. Regardless 
of the size of the center, there must be tanks 
or vats for washing and blanching fruits and 
vegetables and also worktables for sorting, 
preparing, and packing the products in cans. 
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The size and number of pressure vessels 
required depend upon the estimated amount of 
produce which will be brought in daily. In 
smaller units it is more practical to have two 
or three No. 2 retorts with a capacity of 33 
quart-size tin cans each than one No. 3 retort 
with a 106-can capacity. 

Where canning is an adjunct to school lunch 
programs, the pressure cooker stockpots which 
are being manufactured this year will prove 
useful the year round. Their composition is 
such that they may be used for pressure can- 
ning and for such open kettle processes as 
apple-butter making. In larger units a 10- 
to 25-horsepower boiler is needed for speed 
and economy in supplying heat for all pressure 
and steam equipment. 


Training Supervisors 


Obviously, if waste through spoilage is to 
be held at a minimum, persons processing food 
must be familiar with approved canning tech- 
niques. In response to requests from various 
parts of the country for demonstrations of 
community canning methods, food preserva- 
tion specialists of the FDA’s Washington staff 
assisted at workshop conferences in Idaho, 
Tennessee, Texas, Georgia, and Arkansas last 
summer. 

The lack of trained supervisors for com- 
munity canneries was constantly being brought 
to the attention of these specialists. Conse- 
quently, the FDA in co-operation with other 
federal agencies, including the U. S. Office of 
Education and the USDA’s Extension Service, 
conducted a national workshop training con- 
ference at Peoria and Pekin, Illinois, during 
the last two weeks in January to train repre- 
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sentatives of the several agencies to hold 
similar workshops at the state level for cannery 
supervisors. 


Toll Charges and Financing 


Community canneries are set up in various 
ways to meet needs peculiar to the community. 
Many canneries, operating in conjunction 
with school lunch programs, charge for the 
use of the equipment a toll ranging from 5 to 10 
per cent of the food canned. The wide variety 
of food thus obtained aids in providing a 
balanced menu for the school lunches at lower 
cost. 

Other canneries, as for instance those set up 
at farmers’ markets, make a cash charge to 
cover the cost of cans and overhead. One 
such plant with a capital investment of $1,800 
served approximately 4,000 patrons last sum- 
mer and by September 5 had processed 129,594 
No. 2 cans. During the first 35 days of its 
operation a total of 97,875 cans was processed 
and $740 was repaid to the city on its invest- 
ment. 

Initial funds required for equipment, sup- 
plies, utilities, and labor costs are usually as- 
sumed by the local board of commissioners, 
the welfare board, farmers’ co-operatives, the 
chamber of commerce, or civic or fraternal 
organizations. 

Initiative for organizing a community and 
planning a center, however, is usually taken by 
some energetic individual who is aware of the 
need of preserving local produce and able to 
devote time to planning and making necessary 
arrangements. Often a! home demonstration 
agent, a vocational agriculture or home eco- 
nomics teacher, or a civic leader will provide 
the necessary spark to fire the community. 


Last Summer’s Record 


Community food preservation centers, in 
addition to providing processing facilities for 
individuals who grew their own fruits and 
vegetables last summer, were the means of 
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utilizing local surpluses as in South Carolina, 
Georgia, and Mississippi, where—owing to 
adverse weather conditions—three crops of 
green beans planted at spaced intervals 
matured at the same time, thus causing a glut 
in the market. 

In order to prevent the loss of these beans, 
which could not be shipped owing to an ice 
shortage in that area, 85 carloads were pur- 
chased by the FDA and canned in community 
food preservation centers to distribute to 
schools for use in lunches and to various in- 
stitutions. Similar situations prevailed in 
other areas. 

Often in the past, produce of excellent 
quality for canning has been dumped at pack- 
ing sheds because it did not meet shipping 
requirements. Such waste was prevented last 
summer at Salt Lake City, Utah, where several 
thousand gallons of cherries, unfit for shipping 
because they were stemless, were canned in- 
stead of dumped and are now being used for 
school lunch and welfare needs. 


How to Get a Center 


Equipment requirements for community 
food preservation programs for 1944 have been 
anticipated, and the manufacture of various 
items has been provided for. Persons in- 
terested in securing equipment should 
communicate with the nearest office of the 
FDA. State and regional officials will be able 
to advise applicants as to availability of various 
items and procedures which they should follow 
to obtain preference ratings to purchase such 
items. All applications for priority assistance 
in connection with the purchase of food pro- 
cessing equipment for community food preser- 
vation centers should be channeled through 
FDA field officials. 

A mimeographed manual on the organization 
and operation of community food preservation 
centers can be obtained by writing to the Food 
Distribution Administration, Washington 25, 
D.C. 
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The Influence of V enting 


on Pressure Cooker Performance 


WILLIAM B. ESSELEN, Jr. 


Dr. Esselen is assistant research professor in the department 
of horticultural manufactures at Massachusetts State College 
and since March 1942 has been spending about half of his time 
in Washington, D. C., as technical consultant in the War Food 
Administration. Before assuming his present position he was 
food technologist for a glass company in Toledo, Illinois. He 
has been actively interested in home canning problems for 8 
or 9 years, and this article is based on his latest findings. 


T is generally considered that for the 
safe processing of home-canned nonacid foods 
temperatures of 240° to 250°F must be used. 
The pressure cooker is especially designed for 
this purpose. Continued heating of the com- 
pletely closed vessel increases the pressure and 
temperature of the steam within the cooker. 
If no air is present, the temperatures reached 
depend wholly upon the pressure. 


Why Drive Out All Air? 


In order to obtain the high temperatures re- 
quired for processing canned foods, it is very 
important that all of the air be driven out of 
the pressure cooker. A mixture of air and 
steam will create a pressure without a cor- 
responding high temperature. The presence 
of air may also form “cold air pockets” in the 
cooker so that the jars are not all processed at 
the apparent or indicated temperature. 

Most home-canning instructions recommend 
processing at 10 or 15 pounds pressure, as 
shown by an accurate pressure indicator, with 
corresponding temperatures of 240° or 250°F, 
respectively. These process times are based 
on the assumption that all of the air has been 
driven out of the pressure cooker before the 
start of the process. Therefore, the correct 
use of the petcock or vent becomes one of the 
most important points in the operation of a 
pressure cooker. 


1Contribution No. 505, Massachusetts Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station. 
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In the opinion of many home-canning au- 
thorities, improper venting, with its resultant 
understerilization, is a common cause of 
spoilage in home-canned foods. 

Because of the importance of proper venting 
in pressure cooker operation, it seemed de- 
sirable to investigate practices as recommended 
at present and to determine just how much 
venting is required. Although this investi- 
gation is still in progress, a preliminary report 
is presented here because constructive sugges- 
tions can be made for the 1944 home-canning 
season on the basis of findings. 


Present Practices 


In order to obtain a picture as to present 
recommendations for venting pressure cookers, 
a survey was made of the home-canning in- 
structions which different agencies provided 
in 1943. 

The data obtained are summarized in table 
1. They represent the instructions given in a 
total of 62 home-canning bulletins and circulars 
issued by the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
U. S. Department of Interior, 43 state exten- 
sion services, Alaska, and four manufacturers 
of home-canning supplies. 


Lack of Uniformity 


From table 1 it is apparent that there is no 
uniformity in the instructions provided for 
venting pressure cookers. In some cases the 
instructions varied in different publications 
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within a state. Where a range of venting 
times was given, it was generally indicated that 
the shorter time applied to small pressure 
cookers of about 12-liquid-quart capacity and 
the longer times to cookers of 20- to 25-liquid- 
quart capacity. 

It is obvious, therefore, that in some cases 
spoilage of home-canned foods because of in- 
adequate venting of pressure cookers might be 
expected. Much more trouble would prob- 
ably be encountered were it not for a margin of 
safety provided in most recommended home- 
canning process times. 


Commercial Canning 


In commercial canning the importance of 
complete venting is well recognized and has 
been the subject of considerable research work. 
In order to make sure that the air is removed 
from the retorts (the large-size commercial 
pressure cookers) they are vented both before 
the start of the process time and throughout 
the processing. In many cases the retort has 
several vents located at different places. 


Experimental Procedure 


In this investigation, temperatures at differ- 
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ent locations within the pressure cooker, during 
processing, were measured by means of calli- 
brated iron-constantan thermocouples con- 
nected with a Leeds and Northrup portable 
null point potentiometer indicator through a 
selector switch. The thermocouples were 
introduced into the pressure cooker through a 
stuffing box in the top. The water placed in 
the bottom of the pressure cooker and that 
used to fill the jars immediately before pro- 
cessing was at a temperature of 120°F. 

Temperature measurements were made at 
four points within the cooker: in the center and 
two inches below the top, in the center and half 
way between the top and bottom, and on 
opposite sides half way between the top and 
the bottom. All tests were made on a gas 
stove, with the burner used for heating turned 
on full until the cooker had reached the proc- 
essing temperature. 


Cookers of Two Sizes 


Tests were made with 11-quart and 25- 
quart sizes of aluminum pressure cookers with 
different loads of pint and quart home-canning 
jars filled with water at 120°F. Various 
venting procedures were employed in order to 














TABLE 1 
Instructions for venting pressure cookers, as given in 62 home-canning bulletins distributed in 1943 
INSTRUCTIONS AS TO VENTING PROCEDURE GouunD EIUDUGEEENS 
INDICATED 

1. Follow those of pressure cooker manufacturer... ..............ccccccccccccccccvccs 5 

2. Close petcock when steam escapes freely. Use thermometer instead of pressure gauge. 
Vent slowly and continuously after process temperature is reached................. 1 
3. Vent until steam escapes freely and with audible sound..................00-0ceeeee 2 
4. Vent not over two minutes after steady stream of steam is escaping from vent........ 1 
5. Vent five minutes after good stream of steam is escaping..................2-.-.+00:- 3 
6. Leave petcock open until steam has escaped for five to seven minutes.............. ' 11 
i alas Cai Pale ie RawkeNedhensde ited derek antes on 3 
8. Let steam escape from vent four to seven minutes..................0cccceecceecees 5 
9. Leave petcock open until steam has escaped for seven minutes...................... 18 
ek Pemeree SRM GO GUCUID GUVGR OO GUN TION ooo v5 icc ceccccccccccccsccccccesessees 10 
ida paca tin cdewit rab ekbedendupocesessiinaa sweews 2 
a as Sladen em OWA wah Mal andi eae Raed We diula wee 1 
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Venting and Pressure Cooker Performance 


determine the venting time necessary to drive 
the entrapped air out of the pressure cooker and 
to obtain a uniform temperature within the 
cooker. It was assumed that the pressure 
cooker had started to vent when steam escaped 
freely from the open vent or petcock with an 
audible sound. 


Results 


The results of these studies are summarized 
in table 2. It may be seen that an 11-quart or 
small-size pressure cooker could be satisfac- 
torily vented in 4 minutes. However, with 
the 25-quart size (commonly used in home 
canning) it was found that in some cases it 
was difficult to vent the cooker sufficiently so 
that uniform temperatures could be obtained 
inside. This was particularly true with a full 
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load of pint jars. In this case it was neces- 
sary to boil the water in the cooker for ten 
minutes before the cover was sealed in place. 

The tests made without venting gave some- 
what higher readings than might be expected. 
It is assumed that this was due to leakage 
around the seal of the cooker which allowed 
some air to escape. 


Coolest Spots 


In general, the coolest points in the incom- 
pletely vented pressure cookers were found to 
be at the sides, and the highest temperatures 
were usually reached in the top of the cooker. 
These data would seem to indicate that in an 
incompletely vented pressure cooker some jars 
might be given adequate processing while 
others would be underprocessed. 





























TABLE 2 
Effect of different venting procedures on the temperature variation inside pressure cooker during processing 
| RANGE OF TEMPERATURES IN COOKER 
SIZE OF PRESSURE 
COOKER LOAD VENTING PROCEDURE At 10 pounds pressure* | At 15 pounds pressure® 
(ALUMINUM) | | 
Minimum | Maximum | Minimum | Maximum 
jars degrees F | degrees F | degrees F | degrees F 
11 qt 3 qt No venting 237 | 239 — — 
es | Vented 4 minutes 240 | 240 250 250 
“ 4 qt | Vented 4 minutes 240 | 240 250 250 
25 qt | 7aqt No venting 235 | 240 246 250 
“ “ Vented 5 minutes 238 | 240 248} 250 
| . | Vented 7 minutes 239 | 240 249 250 
“ | “ | Vented 10 minutes 240 | 240 250 250 
o as | Vented slowly and continuously 234 240 — — 
" . | Water boiled 5 minutes before clos- 
ing plus 10 minutes’ venting 240 240 250 250 
ss 18 pt Vented 12 minutes 233 240 243 250 
- 26 Vented 48 minutes 236 240 — — 
“ . Water boiled 5 minutes before clos- 
ing plus 10 minutes’ venting 237 | 240 — o- 
a oe Water boiled 10 minutes before clos- 
ing plus 10 minutes’ venting 239 | 240 250 250 
i. 9 pt Vented 5 minutes 37 240 — — 
‘ - Vented 10 minutes 237 240 _ _— 
“ ™ Water boiled 5'minutes before clos- 
ing plus 10 minutes’ venting 238} 240 — — 
« o Water boiled 10 minutes before clos- 
ing plus 10 minutes’ venting 239 | 240 — -— 
" 7 pt Vented 10 minutes 238 240 — — 




















* As indicated by standardized pressure gauge. 
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If Readings Are Off 5°F 


If it is assumed that the actual processing 
temperature in a pressure cooker might be 
235°F, due to insufficient venting, whereas the 
reading on the pressure indicator was 240°F, 
data obtained in this laboratory would indicate 
that the process time required would have to 
be considerably increased. In some cases the 
process time required at 235°F would amount 
to as much as 140 per cent of that at 240°F. 
For example, a product which requires a 
process time of 30 minutes at 240°F would have 
to be processed 42 minutes at 235°F to receive 
the same degree of sterilization. 


Conclusions 


With present practices of venting pressure 
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cookers, it is obvious therefore that home- 
canning process periods must provide a gener- 
ous margin of safety. Likewise, proper 
venting procedures should be emphasized. 

Based upon experimental data it would 
appear that many of the directions provided 
for home canning in pressure cookers do not 
bring about sufficient venting and in some in- 
stances might contribute to underprocessing. 
A venting time of at least 10 minutes is to be 
recommended for pressure cookers of the size 
commonly used in home canning. When pro- 
cessing pint jars, particularly, it would be 
desirable to allow the water to boil for 10 
minutes in the cooker just before sealing on 
the top, in addition to the 10-minute vent- 
ing time. 





When We Speak to Each Other of Peace 


When we speak to each other of peace in the welter of blood and of agony 
in which the world now lives—of men dying day after day in unimaginable num- 
bers and by every death—when we use the words for peace to each other in this 
time of war, the irony answers us: What peace? 

Is it the old lethargic peace we mean... the peace that lasts from one war 
till the next? ... Is the peace we mean the peace of those who used to tell us, 
If we leave them alone they’!l leave us alone; of those who used to tell us, It 
takes two to make a war; of those who used to say, The Atlantic is three thou- 
sand miles across and the Pacific is broader? ... 

Or is it . . . the new peace of the hard-headed men who know what the score 
is; who know all the answers? .. . Is it the peace of those who tell us the best 
treaty of peace is the biggest Navy; of those who say, Grab for the bases, Hang 
onto the islands, Buy up the airways, ... Kick the foreigners out and lock the 
gate after them? ... Is it this we mean by peace in the year of Tarawa, in the 
year of Salerno, in the year of the Russian dead and the dead on the deserts. 
Is the peace we mean the armed peace, the war without warfare, the peace that 
devours the peace-makers, bleeding them white? ... 

We are a generation guilty of two wars within twenty years, and the second 
we could have prevented with wisdom and courage. ... But . . . we have learned 
what our failure was while the chance of action remains to us. .. . 

We know that peace is a thing to be made, not accepted, a thing to be made. . . 
by labor . . . by continuing labor, increasing labor, labor that does not end with 
a meeting or conference. . . . 

If we mean when we talk of peace . . . that peace will in truth be made when 
the war is won . . . we can speak of peace to the living and dead without shame. 
If we do not mean it—if it is less than this we mean—then let us in common 
decency be quiet and not talk of peace.—ARCHIBALD MACLEIsH, remarks made 
on the Metropolitan Opera Program, December 25, 1943. 
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Child Care Project 


MIRIAM C. O’NEIL 
Riverside High School, Milwaukee 


Remembering that the first purpose of home 
economics is to help preserve and improve the 
American home, our home economics depart- 
ment has been deeply concerned about the 
effects of war on the home. Many high school 
girls who now care for children have had no 
training for this work except that offered by 
growing up in a good family. 

No child care course has ever been offered 
in the Milwaukee high schools, although this 
year one of the girls’ trade schools has a nursery 
school for which the high school girls prepare 
lunch. Even if such a course were offered, 
many of the girls who have the care of children 
do not take home economics. 

The home economics student club at River- 
side therefore attempted to reach these girls. 


Club Project 


A year ago when the club members were 
asked if they would like to learn more about 
the care of children, there was enthusiastic 
response. As a result we asked Mrs. Ralph 
Chamberlin, formerly head of the nursery 
school at Milwaukee’s State Teachers College 
to talk to the club about problems that arise 
when one is caring for children. About 60 
girls heard her practical talk in which she 
stated some of the fundamental rules of child 
psychology, for example: “As you act toward 
the child, the child will react toward you.” 

The girls’ many questions after her talk indi- 
cated how eager they are to learn when the 
subject touches their lives. We then or- 
ganized a small but enthusiastic child care 
group to meet after lunch once a week. At 
these sessions the girls told of their experiences 
taking care of children, and we discussed 
We used the Elmira (New 
study described in the 
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For further aid we appealed to Mrs. 
Theodore Griggs, who is in charge of the 
nursery school at the State Teachers College. 
She permitted a member of our home eco- 
nomics department to visit the nursery school 
daily during our final examination week. The 
visiting instructor took notes on handling of 
the daily routine and reported her observations 
to the girls. From Mrs. Grigg’s bibliography 
on child care, we ordered five books, among 
them Keep Them Human by C. Madeleine 
Dixon (The John Day Company) and Learning 
to Care for Children by Ruth Bradbury and 
Edna Amidon (D. Appleton-Century Co., 
Inc.). 

Later permission was given our students to 
visit the nursery school in pairs. The girls 
were allowed to go whenever they had study 
periods the first thing in the morning or directly 
before or after lunch. Again they reported 
back to the entire group. 


Wage Rates 


Among problems discussed at our noon ses- 
sions have been wages and what employers 
should and should not expect of the girls. 
We have emphasized the importance of the 
girls’ having a clear understanding with their 
employers before they go to take care of a child, 
so as to prevent any tendency toward ex- 
ploitation. 

If the children sleep while the girls are on 
duty, the hourly rate has been 25 cents. When 
the girls are hired for a long evening, however, 
we consider that a somewhat lower rate per 
hour is just. If the girls are to play actively 
with the children or if they are to wash the 
dishes, the rate is higher. 

This year, however, because of the shortage 
of labor and the opportunities for jobs else- 
where, our girls are asking—and getting—35 
and even 40 cents an hour. We expect to 
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return to the 25-cent rate eventually. 
Another regulation worked out by the group 
is that if the girl stays until midnight or later 
the employer must take her home and that the 
girls should not work as late as midnight on 
school nights. 

Still another policy adopted by the group is 
not to tell tales on charges but by skillful 
questions to get the mother to realize where 
help is needed. 


Definite Gains 


We are continuing the work this year. Al- 
though results are difficult to evaluate, definite 
gains have been noted: The girls are aware 
that there is a right and a wrong way to bring 
up children and that there are specialists to 
whom they can turn, books that they can 
read for help. They know the importance of 
the education of preschool children and that 
they must improve themselves if they are to 
become good mothers. 


Saboteur in the Home 


MARTHA SHAEFFER 
National Safety Council 


Thousands of our homemakers, hundreds of 
our home economics trained women are sabo- 
teurs today. They don’t know it, and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation isn’t interested 
in picking them up. Yet, each is a saboteur 
as sure as the word means “one who obstructs 
in all possible ways the regular process of 
production.” 


Plea: Guilty 


They place small rugs at the head and foot 
of stairways. They let the clothesline sag to 
chin height when it’s not in use. They don’t 
bother to stand to one side of the stove as they 
light the oven or broiler gas burners. 

They never get around to buying that non- 
skid mat for the bathtub and shower room. 
They persist in climbing up on unsteady chairs 
and ladders to reach for things on the top shelf. 
In buying their washing machines they fail 
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to check to see if the wringer has an easily 
operated safety release. They never think to 
place bedroom furniture so as to avoid painful 
collisions in the dark. 

And these are far from all the careless prac- 
tices of which they are guilty. 


Economic Loss, Heartaches 


From Pearl Harbor to January 1, 1944 the 
home accident death total pyramided to more 
than 63,500. In 1942 30,000 persons—6,000 
of them workers outside the home—were killed 
in homes. The economic loss is estimated at 
$550,000,000, but the loss in the hearts of loved 
ones cannot be measured. Nor can the effect 
of such a loss to the war effort. 

We do know that accidents since Pearl Har- 
bor represent lost time equivalent to that re- 
quired to build more than 35,000 bombers or 
108 battleships. We know that 750,000,000 
man days were lost. 

Who best can do something about stopping 
these accidents? The homemaker and home 
economics trained women who work with these 
homemakers. That, indeed, is hard to believe, 
but here is the picture: 

Industry, by and large, is doing its job. It 
also is doing part of the job for the homemaker 
by carrying its safety program beyond the fac- 
tory gates in an “‘off-the-job” accident preven- 
tion campaign. 

Traffic death figures are down, due to war- 
time restrictions and official and public co- 
operation. Even in peacetime, these two 
(home and traffic deaths) grapple with each 
other to top the list. Public deaths (other 
than motor vehicle) are the lowest of the four 
classifications. 


Good Housekeeping Means Safety 


BUT—home deaths are up! 

That puts the problem right back in the lap 
of the homemaker and the home economist. 
How can they help? 

They can learn and think and act safety. 
What home safety really adds up to is good 
housekeeping. 

There are hundreds of simple methods of 
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preventing accidents. Some of these are 
summed up in a “home check list,”’ which the 
National Safety Council will gladly provide 
free to anyone who requests it from the Home 
Division at 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Summed up, safety is good housekeeping 
well flavored with common sense. More than 
63,500 lives could have been saved in 1943 by 
this recipe. 


Aid for School Lunch Cooks 


MARIE P. RINGLE 

District Supervisor of Home Economics 
Ball State Teachers College 

Muncie, Indiana 

Many homemaking teachers have long recog- 
nized that school lunch cooks need to have a 
better understanding of the purposes of a 
school lunch program. 

The teachers of Delaware County, Indiana— 
recognizing this need and desiring also to bring 
about closer co-operation between teachers and 
cooks—had an all-day conference last fall 
before the lunchrooms were opened. The 
home economics teacher and the cooks from 
each of the seven schools in the county which 
had a hot lunch program attended the con- 
ference. The number of persons served in the 
seven schools ranges from 125 to more than 500 
daily. One of the schools is used as a training 
center for student teachers of Ball State Teach- 
ers College. 

The meeting was in charge of Mrs. Marie 
Dice and Mrs. Wanda Hughes, homemaking 
teachers and county school-lunch consultants, 
who were sent by their county superintendent 
last May to a state conference which trained 
them for serving as county consultants. 


Objectives 


The Delaware County meeting had the fol- 
lowing objectives: (1) to acquaint cooks with 
the real purposes of a school lunch in its rela- 
tion to the total school program; (2) to help 
them realize the importance of their own work 
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and the responsibilities they should assume; 
(3) to help them see why a home economics 
trained person should be in charge of planning 
the menu and preparing and serving the food; 
(4) to show them how to prepare food in order 
to conserve nutritive values; (5) to acquaint 
them with desirable sanitary practices; (6) to 
explain the duties of the head cook and her 
responsibility in relation to other cooks, stu- 
dent help, or volunteer workers; (7) to bring 
about closer co-operation between teachers and 
cooks. 


Conference and Results 


Homemaking teachers and the district super- 
visor of home economics gave talks on the vari- 
ous topics. A school lunch cook discussed per- 
sonal standards and wore the type of uniform 
desirable. The excellent discussion which fol- 
lowed each talk indicated the keenness of the 
women’s interest. 

Recent contacts with the schools have re- 
vealed many improvements which trace to the 
conference: improved food preparation prac- 
tices which conserve nutrients, better handling 
of student help, raised standards of sanitation, 
dress, and food service. 


Wells County Follows Suit 


Wells County also held such a conference for 
school lunch cooks one Saturday last fall in the 
Lancaster High School, to which each of the 
five high schools and two of the elementary 
schools sent home economics teachers and 
cooks. The 30 visitors were guests of the 
school for lunch and visited the kitchen. They 
were much impressed by the immaculate uni- 
forms of the cooks, the high standards of clean- 
liness, and the organization of equipment and 
work. Bertha Garrett and Margaret Johnson, 
school lunch consultants for the county, 
planned the meeting with the county super- 
intendent and the district supervisor. At both 
of the conferences each cook was given an 
evaluation device by which she could evaluate 
her own school lunch programs and plan for 
improvement. Each meeting led to requests 
for a follow-up conference. 
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National Safety Congress 


GLADYS J. WARD 
Illinois Extension Service 


“Let’s make mother panhandle conscious,” 
urged Dr. Donald B. Armstrong, vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
in Chicago at the 32d National Safety Con- 
gress over which he presided October 5 to 7. 
One out of four deaths due to burns has been 
the death of a child less than five years old. 
Serious and fatal burns from boiling liquids 
from saucepans with handles, left within the 
reach of young children, are preventable home 
accidents. 

Increasing interest in and need for improved 
safety practices in homes were indicated by the 
reports of representatives of 30 national co- 
operating agencies. Victory on the home 
front, through prevention of home accidents, 
was the keynote of many reports. 


Work Simplification, Nonslip Waxes... 


Farm home accident hazards have been in- 
creased by the double duties and long hours of 
farm homemakers who become more than usu- 
ally fatigued from their farm work and who 
cannot closely supervise young children. 
Work simplification to relieve long hours and 
fatigue is urgently needed as an aid in reducing 
home accidents. 

Slip-retardant paint, nonslip waxes, and safe 
housecleaning methods and materials were 
pointed out as other aids to safe home living. 

In homes as well as in industry there is need 
for “teaching safety with the job.” As young 
children are quick to imitate older children 
and adults, they should be given safety work 
patterns to follow. 

“We must stop home accidents to relieve 
hospital space needed for care of the sick,” 
declared Stanley H. Kershaw, director of the 
home and farm safety division. 


AHEA and Safety 


Returns from a questionnaire on home safety 
sent to 48 presidents of state home economics 
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associations last September were reported; 
they indicated that only 10 state associations 
had definite, organized activity in home safety 
education. Cancellation of state meetings had 
been a factor in some states. About 1,700 per- 
sons had been reached through state and local 
association meetings in the 10 states. 

As home safety representative of the AHEA 
at the Chicago meeting and also on the home 
safety committee of the National Safety Coun- 
cil, I recommend that this year home safety 
education be actively sponsored in each 
state and local home economics program of 
work. Each state association should be the 
center of and clearinghouse for home safety 
education. Already three sections of the 
AHEA—the extension department, the home 
economics in business department, and the 
housing division—have included home safety 
in their year’s plan of work. 

Safety work should be integrated into the 
planning of every department and division of 
the AHEA to insure a saving of lives in Ameri- 
can homes and to help bring victory on the 
home front in 1944. 


AVA Home Economists Meet 


HORTENSE HURST 

Indiana State Supervisor 

of Home Economics Education 

“How can we solve problems facing home 

economics today?” was the question confront- 

ing more than 200 home economists from 34 

states who attended the home economics sec- 

tion meetings of the American Vocational Asso- 

ciation convention in Chicago, December 14 
to 17. 


Needs to Be Considered 


Needs to be considered in revising and ex- 
panding programs in home economics, both 
now and after the war, were considered, includ- 
ing the need for keying action to vital prob- 
lems; understanding major social, economic, 
and political trends and ways in which these 
are changing personal, family, and community 
life; providing for all age groups; getting ad- 
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ministrators, parents, and pupils to share in 
planning; setting up a community counseling 
service; providing for earning along with home- 
making education; understanding better and 
co-operating more closely with programs of 
community agencies; using home economics 
trained homemakers more; recruiting high 
school pupils to train for teaching; and having 
more refresher and specialization courses to 
keep teachers up to date. 


Speakers on Family Life, Nutrition... 


Mary S. Lyle of Iowa State College dis- 
cussed democratic family life and criteria by 
which to determine the extent to which it 
prevails. 

Imogene Cox, War Food Administration, 
Chicago, pointed out the large numbers of per- 
sons not yet reached by nutrition education 
and those who have not yet improved their 
food habits. She urged emphasis on use of 
foods produced in abundance and on those 
which can alternate for scarce foods and also 
on ways of decreasing waste. 

Dora M. Rude of Madison, Wisconsin, and 
Josephine Pazdral of Austin, Texas, told of the 
part-time and adult education programs in 
their states and advocated more counseling 
services for adults, more training in educational 
institutions for part-time and adult education 
work, scheduling every teacher to teach at 
least one part-time or adult course a year, and 
setting up advisory committees of key women 
in the community to work with the school on 
an over-all community-school program. 

Maude Williamson, Colorado State College, 
discussed the contribution of research to home 
economics education; Marion Benson, Indiana 
State Teachers College, talked on changing 
food habits; and Helen LeBaron, University of 
Vermont, reviewed the Sloan Foundation ex- 
periment in clothing education. Grace A. 
Gilky, Worcester, Massachusetts, discussed the 
mutual problems of women in industry and 
home economists. Eight pupils of Flower 
Technical High School presented a panel dis- 
cussion in which they told how various subjects 
prepare girls for success in life. 
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Conference on Child Needs 


MURIEL W. BROWN 
U. S. Office of Education 


What should we be doing for children now? 
What should we be ready to do for them after 
the war? Participants in the tenth biennial 
conference of the National Association for 
Nursery Education in Boston October 22 to 25 
were asked to come ready to consider these 
two questions. 

Consensus of the conference was that much 
spade work in child care has been done over 
the country but that accomplishments are yet 
small in view of the tasks ahead. The most 
pressing problems relating to child needs today 
are not wholly war-created; therefore, our real 
responsibility is to see that basic needs of all 
children are met continuously in long-time 
programs of child welfare that reach every 
family and every child. 

Dr. Ernest Osborne of Columbia University 
reported his preliminary study of services to 
children now being offered in various parts of 
the nation and described the differing situa- 
tions, problems, and approaches. 


Serious Conditions, Goals 

Five conditions now existing should give us 
ail concern: (1) the lack of public understand- 
ing of the aims of these programs; (2) the seri- 
ous shortages of trained personnel, particularly 
of pediatricians and nursery school teachers; 
(3) the suspension of some highly desirable 
community planning under pressure of emer- 
gency needs and the tendency to get com- 
munity approval of projects as war measures 
rather than as services essential at all times 
to the well-being of children; (4) the high fees, 
which in some places are burdensome to low- 
income families; (5) the financing procedure 
which tends to favor sporadic developments 
rather than long-time community planning. 

Should not our goals be: (1) adequate health 
provision for all children under an aided pro- 
gram which distributes both opportunities and 
financial responsibilities; (2) counseling serv- 
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ices for all families; (3) year-round education 
and recreation; (4) consideration of every child 
as a citizen and an important individual? 


How “Pass the Miracle” 


Only an informed citizenry can “pass the 
miracle” that will bring realization of these 
goals. Before basic needs of families and chil- 
dren can be met (1) communities must plan 
and work together for community life that 
meets basic child needs; (2) federal, state, and 
local groups must interact so as to permit 
flexible use of all resources; (3) we, as indi- 
viduals, must grow in our sense of moral re- 
sponsibility for the success of social programs; 
(4) we, as a nation, must revise our concept of 
taxation; (5) both as individuals and as groups 
we must realize our responsibility for becoming 
informed on important controversial issues and 
then develop the moral courage to do what we 
believe right. 


The Time Has Come... 


The time has come when those who under- 
stand and care about the welfare of children 
and families must act vigorously, especially in 
regard to legislation, declared Dr. Roma Ganz 
of Columbia University in her résumé of con- 
clusions and recommendations of the confer- 
ence. We must reckon with powerful forces 
which now threaten to narrow our concepts of 
social responsibility. 

The delegates voted to confirm the action of 
the Governing Board favoring Senate bill 1130, 
which would channel through the U. S. Office 
of Education and the Children’s Bureau grants- 
in-aid to states for wartime services to children 
of working mothers. 


ACUCGG Revitalized 


ARDENIA CHAPMAN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


The Advisory Committee on Ultimate Con- 
sumer Goods of the American Standards Asso- 
ciation met in New York City, September 27, 
1943, with Dorothy Houghton (new vice- 
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chairman of the committee), Edna Van Horn, 
and Ardenia Chapman representing the AHEA. 

Perhaps the most significant development in 
the work of the Committee is the concentrated 
effort that is being made to accelerate the work 
of developing standards for consumer goods by 
having a definite schedule which will include 
four meetings each year and by appointing an 
executive committee who will steer the work, 
consult with and advise the chairman on mat- 
ters of policy, act as an interim committee to 
speed work on consumer goods, help organize 
projects, and follow the progress of subcom- 
mittees. 


Work on Home Refrigerators, Clothing 


The subcommittee on household refrigera- 
tors recommended the approval of the person- 
nel of this committee and also approval of two 
proposed standards which included an Ameri- 
can Standard Method of Computing Food 
Storage, Volume, and Shelf Area of Automatic 
Household Refrigerators and Standard Test 
Procedures for Household Electric Refrigera- 
tors. ACUCG members will vote by letter 
ballot on these recommendations. 

Reports were presented on the progress of 
work on war standards, such as setting up 
specifications for protective occupational foot- 
wear; standards for women’s safety clothing 
and for women’s industrial dresses, slacks, 
overalls, jackets, skirts, and aprons. 


Broadened Membership, Basic Projects 


Some national manufacturing groups, labor 
organizations, and service groups are to be 
represented on the ACUCG henceforth, as well 
as additional fields of retailer and consumer 
interests. The committee voted for this 
change in membership at the September meet- 
ing in order to make the committee more nearly 
representative of all interests involved and to 
broaden consumer participation. 

Need for completing the three basic projects 
under way was emphasized: developing textile 
test methods, completing a dictionary of con- 
sumer goods terms, and developing standards 
of children’s and women’s garment sizes with 
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the initial ASA standard for boy’s body sizes 
serving as a guide. 

Four other recommendations were approved: 
(1) that ACUCG discuss the status of the 
proposed trade rules for colorfastness with the 
Federal Trade Commission before taking ac- 
tion; (2) that American standards for sheets 
and sheeting be completed; (3) that a postwar 
planning committee be appointed to determine 
the need for standards and simplification for 
specific commodities made of new materials, 
such as plastic and synthetic rubber; to deter- 
mine which of the American War Standards for 
Consumer Goods should be adapted to peace- 
time standards; and to examine the difference 
in speed with which wartime standards are 
developed as compared to peacetime work on 
standards for consumer goods; and (4) that the 
committee secure project sponsors who sin- 
cerely wish to promote development of 
standards. 

The AHEA members who attended this 
meeting were impressed with the potentialities 
of the revitalized committee and believe that 
it can do much to promote standards. 


pos 


“Home Economics It Is 


From a Michigan 
State College Report 

The christening of four home management 
houses at Michigan State College last Novem- 
ber brought to light an interesting anecdote 
about how the term “home economics” came 
to be the preferred designation for our field of 
activity. 

The houses were named after Ellen Richards 
and three women who had served on the faculty: 
Maude Gilchrist, charter member of the 
AHEA and first dean of home economics at 
Michigan State College, who is still living; 
Ethel B. Webb, first head of the department of 
textiles, clothing, and related art, who served 
the College from 1923 until her death in 1940; 
and Anna E. Bayha, who taught clothing 
courses from 1919 until her death in 1933 and 
who helped link home economics and the com- 
mercial field. 
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At the dedication service last November, 
Mrs. Agnes Hunt Cade, staff member under 
Dean Gilchrist, told the following story of how 
Miss Gilchrist influenced the choice of name 
for our field: 


Other Labels Advocated 


In July of 1912, the College entertained the 
Graduate School of Agriculture and brought 
to the campus various notables from other 
colleges and agencies, among them C. F. Lang- 
worthy, then chief of nutrition investigations, 
Office of Experiment Stations, USDA; Ruth 
Wardall, Ohio State University; Mrs. Alice P. 
Norton, University of Chicago; Edna White, 
now of the Merrill-Palmer School; and Lafa- 
yette B. Mendel, Yale University. 

The Library of Congress had been exerting 
considerable pressure upon the USDA to get 
that agency to decide once and for all what the 
new field of study should be called. The 
Library was receiving an increasing amount of 
material in that field and wanted to know 
under what heading to catalog it. 

Some schools and departments were calling 
the subject “‘domestic science,” and various 
bills introduced into Congress for setting up a 
federal bureau to work in the field had used 
that phrase. Other schools preferred “‘do- 
mestic economy.” But the Lake Placid pio- 
neers had selected “home economics” as the 
phrase to use in naming the national profes- 
sional organization, the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association, when they founded it 
in 1908. 


And She Won 


Dr. Langworthy, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on nomenclature, called a conference of 
the notables that hot July afternoon to discuss 
choice of name. Miss Gilchrist argued effec- 
tively and tenaciously for the phrase “home 
economics” as being dignified and conveying 
the correct meaning, but debate extended far 
into the night with no decision. The next 
morning as Dr. Langworthy was leaving, he 
whispered in her ear: “You win! Home 
economics it is!” 
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OES Ninth Reader 


SYBIL L. SMITH and GEORGIAN ADAMS 
U.S. Office of Experiment Stations 


This year’s round-up of state agricultural 
experiment station projects and published re- 
sults of research of interest to home econo- 
mists shows that wartime needs have spurred 
investigations of the timely and practical prob- 
lems of putting common foods to new uses, of 
preparing them not only for appetite appeal 
but for retention of nutritive value as well, and 
of preserving them for use at some future 
time. 

In other phases of nutrition research atten- 
tion has been given to food habits and their 
impact on adequacy of nutrition and to the 
value of certain common foods in supplying 
necessary vitamins. The effect of war on the 
farm family, the need in these times for planned 
family living, low-cost housing, and the quality 
of certain wartime textiles have also been sub- 
jects for investigation and report. 

The experiment station bulletins and circu- 
lars, and in a few cases extension publications, 
dealing with these subjects are noted in the 
classified list here presented as the Office of 
Experiment Stations’ Ninth Reader. 


OES NINTH READER 


Food Selection and Preparation 


Home Making of Sugar from Sugar Cane, F. D. 
STEVENS. Fla. Sta. Press Bull. 577 (1942), 3 pp. 

Peanuts for Shortening and for Seasoning Vege- 
tables, H. H. THompson and J. G. WooproorF. 
Ga. Sta. Press Bull. 525 (1943), 2 pp. 

Sweetpotatoes: A Valuable Food Crop, M. Sperrs 
and H. L. Cocuran. Ga. Sta. Press Bull. 
528 (1943), 1 p. [Processed] 

The Use of Rice Polishings in Cooking, M. E. 
HO.Luincer. La. Sta. Bull. 355 (1942), 8 pp. 

Fish Recipes: Carp. Mich. Sta. Folder 1 (1943), 
8 pp. 

Growing Sorghum and Making Sorghum Syrup, 
C. A. Heim and R. BEAstey. Mo. Sta. Circ. 
235 (1942), 7 pp. 

Conserving Vitamin C in Potato Cookery, J. E. 
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RICHARDSON and H. L. Mayrietp. Mont. 
Sta. War Circ. 1 [1943], 4 pp. 

A Comparison of the Qualities of Flours Made 
from White Wheat Varieties Grown in Montana 
When Used for Making Cakes and Cookies, J. E. 
RICHARDSON. Mont. Sta. Bull. 416 (1943), 
32 pp. 

Use Milk—An Essential Food. 
71 (1942), 15 pp. 

Cooking Dehydrated Vegetables, F. FEnton. 
N. Y. Agr. Coll. (Cornell) Exten. Bull. 599 
(1943), 19 pp. 

Cured Lamb for Variety in Oklahoma Farm Meals, 
J. A. Beatt and D. I. Purpy. Okla. Sta 
Bull. B-264 (1943), 6 pp. 

The Relation of Ultra-Violet Light and Tempera- 
ture During Aging to Quality of Beef: Part I. 
J. A. MclIntosn, J. Sorota, M. Bocecs, J. 
Roserts, C. C. Prouty, and M. E. ENsMINGER. 
Wash. Sta. Bull. 422 (1942), 26 pp. 

Preserve Vitamins in Food, H. C. Cameron. 
W. Va. Agr. Coll. Exten. Circ. WS15 (1943), 
[8] pp. 

Baking with Sugar at High Altitudes, E. J. 
THIESSEN. Wyo. Sta. Progress Rept. (1942), 
10 pp. [Processed] 


Nebr. Sta. Circ. 


Food Preservation 

Home Canning, W. V. Cruess. Calif. Sta. Circ. 
276, revised (1942), 48 pp. 

Wartime Food Processing Aids, W. E. Pyke and 
and E. Dyar. Colo. Sta. Press Bull. 97 (1943), 
8 pp. 

Making and Using a Food Dehydrator, W. E. 
Pyke and L. W. Cuarkey. Colo. Sta. Bull. 
477 (1943), 12 pp., plus insert of plans for 
construction of dehydrators. 

Freezing Vegetables and Fruits, W. E. Pyke and 
A. M. Brinxiey. Colo. Sta. Bull. 478 (1943), 
16 pp. 

Dehydration of Fruits and Vegetables and Utiliza- 
tion of Dehydrated Products, J. G. Wooproor, 
W. E. DuPReEr, and H. H. Tuompson. Ga. 
Sta. Bull. 225 (1943), 35 pp. 

Home Preparation of Fruits and Vegetables for 
Freezer Storage, F. O. VAN Duyne. IIl. Agr. 
Coll. Exten. [pub.] HE-P27 [1943], 4 pp. 

Home Dehydration of Fruits and Vegetables. 
Purdue Agr. Exten. & Expt. Sta. [unnumbered 
pub.], 8 pp. [Processed] 

Preserving Food in Frozen Food Lockers, G. A. 
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FILINGER and D. L. MacxintosH. Kans. Sta. 
Circ. 209 (1942), 30 pp. 

Home Dehydration of Vegetables, S. G. Davis, 
W. B. EsseLen, Jr., and F. P. Grirrirus. 
Mass. Sta. Bull. 404 (1943), 24 pp. 

Quality in Frozen Fruits and Vegetables, J. D. 
WINTER. Minn. Sta. Bull. 362 (1942), 24 pp. 

Some Methods of Fruit Preservation in Wartime, 
J. E. RicHarpson and H. L. MAYFIELD. Mont. 
Sta. Circ. 173 (1943), 8 pp. 

Vegetable Preservation Handbook for Wartime 
Use, J. E. RicHarpson and H. L. MAYFIELp. 
Mont. Sta. Circ. 174 (1943), 22 pp. 

Pickles in Wartime Meals, J. E. RICHARDSON and 
H. L. Mayrretp. Mont. Sta. Circ. 175 (1943), 
12 pp. 

Home Storage of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables, 
R. H. Darves and C. H. Nisstey. N. J. 
Stations Circ. 460 (1943), 12 pp. 

Preservation of Food Products by Freezing, 
J. H. Crark. N. J. Stations Circ. 461 (1943), 
20 pp. 

Food Preservation by Drying, W. C. KRUEGER. 
N. J. Stations Circ. 463 (1943), 16 pp. 

Pickles and Relishes, M. DoOERMANN. 
Stations Circ. 464 (1943), 8 pp. 

Salting and Brining of Vegetables, M. C. Dorr- 
MANN. N. J. Stations Circ. 467 (1943), 8 pp. 

Home Preservation of Fruit and Vegetable 
Juices, J. H. Crark. N. J. Stations Circ. 468 
(1943), 4 pp. 

Canning Meats, M. DoERMANN. 
Circ. 469 (1943), 4 pp. 

Canning at Home, M. C. Prunp. N. Y. Agr. 
Coll. (Cornell) Exten. Bull. 583 (1943) 63 pp. 

Home Preparation of Tomato Products, C. S. 
Pederson and Z. I. Kerresz. N. Y. State 
Sta. Circ. 178, revised (1943), 10 pp. 

Home-made Sauerkraut, C. S. Peperson. N. Y. 
State Sta. Circ. 123, revised (1943), 7 pp. 

Freezing Vegetables: The Comparative Suitability 
of Varieties of Green Beans, Lima Beans, 
Wax Beans, Sweet Corn, and Peas for Freezing 
Preservation, D. KNowLes, O. GROTTODDEN, 
and T. E. Lonc. N. Dak. Sta. Bull. 322 
(1943), 22 pp. 

Methods of Curing Lamb for Farm Family Use in 
Oklahoma, J. A. Breatt and D. I. Purpy. 
Okla. Sta. Tech. Bull. 17 (1943), 11 pp. 

The Dehydration of Rhode Island Fruits and 
Vegetables, P. H. Dyxstrra. R. I. Sta. Misc. 


N. J. 


N. J. Stations 


Pub. 16 (1943), 6 pp. [Processed] 
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Dehydration of Fruits and Vegetables in the 
Home, G. A. SHury. Tenn. Sta. Bull. 183 
(1943), 23 pp. 

Development of Methods for Safe Processing of 
Home Canned Meat, S. Cover, R. D. Turk, 
and A. H. Kerns. Texas Sta. Bull. 635 
(1943), 21 pp. 

The Commercial Dehydration of Texas Grown 
Vegetables. Part I, Preparation, H. M. REEp. 
Tex. Sta. Progress Rept. 855-A (1943), 2 pp. 
[Processed] 

Home Drying of Fruits and Vegetables with the 
W.S.C. Dehydrator, C. I. Beprorp, J. B. 
Doste, and L. J. Suir. Wash. Sta. Popular 
Bull. 172 (1943), 20 pp. 

A Household Budget for Home Preservation of 
Fruits and Vegetables, E. J. THressEN. Wyo. 
Sta. Progress Rept. (1943), 2 pp. [Processed] 


Nutritive Value of Foods 


Cantaloupe—Factors Affecting Their Vitamin C 
Content, M. C. Smit, L. O. Burtinson, and 
A. E. Grirrirus. Ariz. Sta. Mimeo. Rept. 
53 (1943), 8 pp. 

The Carotene and Ascorbic Acid Content of 
Sweetpotatoes, Ga. Sta. Press Bull. 527 (1943), 
4 pp. [Processed] 

The Ascorbic Acid Content of Strawberries and 
Their Products, H. L. MAyFretp and J. E. 
RICHARDSON. Mont. Sta. Bull. 412 (1943), 
15 pp. 

The Carotene and Ascorbic Acid Contents of 
Peppers, E. M. Lantz. N. Mex. Sta. Bull. 306 
(1943), 14 pp. 

The Vitamin A Content of Commercial Butters 
Sold in Texas, A. R. Kemmerer and G. S. 
Fraps. Texas Sta. Bull. 629 (1943), 12 pp. 


Food Habits and Nutrition Problems 


Riboflavin in Nutrition of Man and Animals, 
B. Sure. Ark. Sta. Exten. Circ. 427 (1942), 
9 pp. 

A Study of the Diets of Home Demonstration 
Club Members’ Families in Twenty-Seven 
Parishes of Louisiana, B. E. Bryson, C. TUCKER, 
and H. J. Davis. La. Sta. Bull. 356 (1942), 
23 pp. 

A Study of the Adequacy of Diets Consumed by 
Grade-School and High-School Students in 
Louisiana, L. D. Coco, M. Moore, G. A. 
GotpsmiTH, G. P. Lucas, and H. J. Davis. 
La. Sta. Bull. 360 (1943), 10 pp. 
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The Role of Diet in Blood Regeneration, A. 
BresTER and J. M. LEICHSENRING. Minn. Sta. 
Tech. Bull. 153 (1942), 34 pp. 

Blood Plasma Ascorbic Acid Test in Mass Studies 
in Human Nutrition, J. M. Samira, M. L. 
Presper, and A. M. McCormick. Pa. Sta. 
Bull. 432 (1942), 55 pp. 

A Contribution to the Study of Nutritional Status 
in Rural and Urban Populations, P. B. Mack, 
J. M. Smirn, C. H. Locan, A. T. O'BRIEN, 
M. Baur, A. H. Srewart, P. Dopps, C. 
Urpacu, E. K. Rose, L. V. FREEMAN, and 
D.R. Bier. Ellen H. Richards Inst. Research 
Serv. Pub. No. 2; Pa. State Coll. Bull. 36 
(1942), No. 52, 58 pp. 

Vitamin A Metabolism and Requirements as 
Determined by the Rhodometer, E. L. BAtcu- 
ELDER and J. C. Exsss. R. I. Sta. Bull. 286 
(1942), 24 pp. 

Rhode Island Food Habits, B. M. KuscuHke. 
R. I. Sta. Misc. Pub. 13 (1942), 12 pp. [Pro- 
cessed] 

Combating Dietary Deficiencies with Enriched 
and Fortified Foods, E. J. Lease, R. C. Rinc- 
ROSE, and J. G. Lease. S. C. Sta. Circ. 62 
(1942), 8 pp. 

The Enrichment of Corn Meal and Grits, E. J. 
Lease. S. C. Sta. Circ. 64 (1943), 11 pp. 

Corn Meal and Grits—Extent of Consumption 
and How Cooked in the South: First Preliminary 
Report, J. McDmu. S. C. Sta. [unnumbered 
pub.] (1943), 18 pp. [Processed] 

Food Consumption by Farm Families Near 
Douglas Reservoir, H. J. Bonser and R. L. 
Tontz. Tenn. Sta. Rural Research Series 
Mono. 160 (1943), 44 pp. [Processed] 

Food Preferences Among Rural Texans, J. Wurr- 
ACRE. Tex. Sta. Progress Rept. 854 (1942), 
2 pp. [Processed] 

The Nutrition of Virginia People as Indicated 
by the Diets of School Children, G. PARKER. 
Va. Sta. Rural Sociol. Rept. 24 (1942), 76 pp. 


Family Economics and Family Life 


Food Habits of Consumer Groups in Small Towns 
of Alabama That Affect Farmers Markets, 
J. H. Biacxstone and B. T. Inman. Ala. 
Sta. Bull. 252 (1942), 68 pp. 

Why Produce Your Own Food? R. C. FREEMAN 
and I. Croucn. Ill. Sta. Circ. 545 (1942), 


8 pp. 
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The Cost of Living in 172 Kansas Farm Manage- 
ment Association Families as It Relates to the 
Farm Income, M. A. GuNSELMAN. Kans. 
Sta. Preliminary Rept. (1942), 22 pp. [Pro- 
cessed] 

A Guide to Planning Clothes for the Mississippi 
Farm Family, D. Dicxins and A. Bowre. 
Miss. Sta. Bull. 372 (1942), 27 pp. 

Effects of Good Household Management on 
Family Living, D. Dicxtns. Miss. Sta. Bull. 
380 (1943), 30 pp. 

The Use of Consumer Credit by Missouri Farm 
Families, M. Spicer, L. A. Youne, and S. 
Koranpo. Mo. Sta. Research Bull. 351 (1942), 
19 pp. 

Some Effects of the First Year of War upon 
Nebraska Farm Families, L. H. Storr. Nebr. 
Sta. Bull. 348 (1943), 22 pp. 


Housing 


Investigations in Low Cost Housing, D. G. 
CarRTER. Ark. Sta. Bull. 422 (1942), 46 pp. 


Textiles 


A Study of Towels and Towelling for Consumer 
Use, N. G. BENNETT and P. E. Keenry. Mo. 
Sta. Bull. 452 (1942), 32 pp. 

A Comparative Study of Some Drapery Fabrics 
Available in 1942 and 1943, P. E. KEeEney. 
Mo. Sta. Research Bull. 374 (1943), 18 pp. 

The Effects of Wartime Measures on Cotton 
Dress Fabrics, P. E. KEENEy, Mo. Sta. Research 
Bull. 375 (1943), 19 pp. 


Insofar as the publications listed are still 
available, they may be obtained from the sta- 
tions issuing them. Further information on 
the work of the agricultural experiment stations 
is given in the mimeographed compilation Re- 
search in Foods, Human Nutrition, and Home 
Economics at the Land-Grant Institutions, 
1943-44. This lists not only the publications 
of the year (including articles in scientific 
journals as well as publications of various sta- 
tions) but also the research projects in progress 
in home economics and related fields. This 
compilation may be obtained on request from 
the Office of Experiment Stations, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Chicago Convention 


Yes, we’re going to have an AHEA conven- 
tion next June. It is to be in Chicago with 
headquarters at the Stevens Hotel, and the 
time selected is the week before the Republican 
convention—June 20 to 23, inclusive. 

The executive committee of the AHEA, 
which met in Washington, D. C., from Jan- 
uary 17 to 19, decided to have the meeting 
and roughly sketched its outline for the pro- 
gram committee. After careful weighing of 
all factors, committee members were con- 
vinced that the social good to be achieved by 
a home economics meeting-of-minds and 
pooling-of-experience, together with gathering 
information and inspiration from authorities 
on national problems, would be sufficiently 
great to offset the ordeal of wartime travel for 
home economists and the possibility of com- 
peting with military personnel for available 
accommodations. After all, they reasoned, 
Uncle Sam can be counted upon to see that 
nothing interferes with essential movements 
of troops and supplies! 

The executive committee, by the way, is a 
skeletonized executive board which handles 
AHEA business between the annual meetings; 
membership is the same on the board and the 
committee except that on the latter depart- 
ments and divisions are represented by one 
member chosen by the board. On both execu- 
tive bodies are the elected officers, the presi- 
dent-elect, and headquarters office staff (who 
have no vote). 

State presidents, AHEA executive board 
members, and regional councilors had been 
polled before the executive committee meeting, 
and an overwhelming majority had voted for 
holding an all-member meeting this year. 

Rates will be $3 and up for single rooms, 
$5 and up for double rooms—with few avail- 
able at the lower prices. As only a limited 
number of single rooms will be available at 


any price, those planning to attend are urged 
to arrange for roommates. 


Theme and Pattern 


Theme of the session is to be “The Family 
in the World of Tomorrow.” Division and 
department programs, lacking from the War- 
time Institute last summer, will return, though 
some parts of the program may be patterned 
after the discussion models used in Maryland. 
One group which will present a program for the 
first time at an annual meeting will be the 
home management specialists; Paulena Nickell 
of Iowa State College has been given the green 
light to initiate plans for a session on this field 
of activity. As this editorial is written, the 
program committee has not yet been ap- 
pointed, but the committee will doubtless work 
within these generous boundaries. 

A Youth Congress of home economics stu- 
dent club members will be held the same week 
as the AHEA meeting, with headquarters also 
at the Stevens. Representatives of various 
other youth organizations will be invited to this 
Congress, to give our club girls the benefit of 
their experience and to learn what home 
economics youth has to offer other youth 
groups. 


Sinner to Respected Citizen 


Time was when pauperism was treated as a 
sin to be attacked by repressive measures; in 
practically every nation anyone so wicked as 
to require poor relief from the government lost 
his right to vote and didn’t redeem it until he 
had repaid the relief money. Moreover, the 
unfortunate person, at least in theory, couldn’t 
get any help from the government until he was 
actually destitute. 


Social Solidarity 


But gradually there has developed through- 
out the world a different attitude toward low- 
income groups and their needs, a recognition 
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of the fact that modern industrialism has 
created hazards to life, health, and security 
with which even the intelligent, thrifty, and 
industrious cannot always cope successfully— 
and that when any sizable section of the 
populace is depressed there is a threat to the 
welfare and security of the rest. 

With the spread of awareness of social 
solidarity, there has grown a conviction of 
obligation which has led to the pooling, for 
social welfare, of an increasing proportion of 
the resources of individuals in order to guaran- 
tee a minimum standard of well-being to all. 
Also the notion of what constitutes that mini- 
mum grows ever richer. 


Minimum Standards of Well-Being 


The eighth annual report of the Social 
Security Board, released January 17, 1944, 
illustrates that expanding conception of mini- 
mum standards of well-being. It is of interest 
to members of the AHEA, since in its constitu- 
tion that organization states one of its three 
functions to be “to further the best interests 
of home and family life.” 

For the first time the Social Security Board 
advocates providing health and medical care 
through social insurance, that is, with the 
insured person contributing to the fund from 
which he may later need to draw. 

The Board’s report points out that 


in all parts of the country there are groups whose 
chances of survival are no greater than those which 
existed in the United States 60 years ago. Some 
places . . . especially rural areas, are almost with- 
out access to modern facilities to prevent and cure 
sickness... . 

Within localities, moreover, sickness varies ac- 
cording to income level. The chance for health, 
and even for survival, is least among the poor. ... 
Wage earners in nonrelief families with annual 
incomes of less than $1,000 were found to have, on 
the average, nearly twice as many days of dis- 
ability during a year as those in families with 
$3,000 or more... . Children in relief families lost 
nearly a third more time from school or play be- 
cause of illness than those in families with mod- 
erate or comfortable means. It is of little use to 
argue whether sickness and premature death are 
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more often the cause or the result of poverty; in 
either case, it is necessary to stop the down-spiral 
likely to end in demoralization and dependency. 


Others Pioneered 


The compulsory sickness insurance which 
the Board recommends is not a new idea, of 
course; it originated in western and central 
Europe and has spread throughout the world— 
Australia, Brazil, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Great 
Britain, Greece, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Norway, the USSR among others. 

In most countries the insured person, his 
employer, and the government all pay into the 
insurance fund, but there is wide variation as 
to coverage and as to the per cent of wages 
which the worker must contribute. In the 
majority of nations employer and employee 
pay equal amounts. 

In our own Congress, Senate Bill 1161 
(HR2861) referred to as the Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill, was introduced last fall to make 
medical and hospital services available to those 
covered by past social security legislation and 
to 20 million additional persons—farm work- 
ers; household employees; the self-employed; 
employees of federal, state, and local govern- 
ments and of nonprofit organizations; maritime 
workers; and those in small firms. The Amer- 
ican Medical Association and the National 
Physicians Committee have opposed the bill. 
On the other hand, the Committee of Physi- 
cians for the Improvement of Medical Care, 
Inc., whose chairman is Dr. Channing Froth- 
ingham of the Harvard Medical School, has 
endorsed the general principles of the bill, as 
has also the Physicians Forum, another group 
interested in improving medical care. 


Four False Notions about S1161 


Some of the opposition to the bill traces to 
misunderstanding. The following are among 
charges which are false: 

(1) That the bill would provide free general 
medical, special medical, laboratory, and 
hospitalization benefits for more than 110 
million persons in the USA. Actually the bill 
would require each beneficiary to pay 1.5 per 
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cent of his wages up to $3,000 a year into the 
national insurance fund before he and his 
dependents would be eligible for these services; 
employers would also contribute 1.5 per cent of 
their payroll into the centra] fund. 

(2) That the bill aims at or would lead to 
the abolition of private medical practice. 
Actually the bill provides safeguards for 
private medicine and specifies that any doctor 
can enroll in the federal insurance system or 
stay out as he chooses. It also provides that 
any insured person can choose any doctor 
serving on the insurance panel and that the 
doctor can accept or reject any patient. In 
Europe private practice has flourished along- 
side the national health insurance system. 

(3) That the bill would make the Surgeon 
General of the U.S. Public Health Service, who 
is named as administrator of the medical and 
hospital provisions of the bill, a czar with 
dictatorial rights. Actually the bill provides 
for democratic methods of determining policy 
and procedures under which the Surgeon Gen- 
eral would proceed. 

(4) That it would bring about “the socializa- 
tion of medicine.” Probably few people 
realize that this “socialization” has been under 
way ever since the dawn of the Christian era 
and is already far advanced. The real ques- 
tion is how much further should the socializa- 
tion go in the interest of national welfare. In 
1942, 97 per cent of the beds in mental hospitals 
and 85 per cent of those in tuberculosis sana- 
toria were in government hospitals; 48 per cent 
of the beds in general and special hospitals for 
acute disease were under some kind of govern- 
mental control—state, county, city, or city- 
county. 

By January 31, 1942, a fifth of all physicians 
in nonmilitary service held salaried positions: 
7,216 in teaching positions, research, executive 
positions, and industry; 9,819 in government 
service; and 16,457 in hospital service (Journal 
of American Medical Association, June 20, 
1942). Add to these, 45,000 or so brought 
into the armed forces since Pear] Harbor (exact 
figure a military secret) and you may have be- 
tween 30 and 45 per cent of our 176,000 physi- 
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cians on salary—depending on the percentage 
of those now in the armed forces who were 
drawn from private practice. 

Arguments that a doctor on salary would 
provide inferior service lose weight when one 
recalls, for example, the excellent work of 
salaried physicians in Presbyterian Hospital 
of the Columbia University Medical Center. 

Any thoughtful and informed person will 
readily concede that much needs to be done 
before American citizens can be said to have 
adequate medical and hospital care. The 
Wagner-Murray-Dingell bill in its present form 
may not be the best road to that care, but it 
might well be studied by home economics 
groups, both state and local, to determine 
whether it should have AHEA support. 
Many home economists would at least agree 
with the Committee of Physicians for the Im- 
provement of Medical Care—that the general 
principles of the bill should be endorsed. 


What's a Division? 


What’s an AHEA “division”? How does it 
differ from a “department”? These are ques- 
tions which puzzle many of our members. 

The answer in brief is: Divisions have to do 
with subject matter; departments, with pro- 
fessional groups which cut across several or all 
subject-matter divisions. The department of 
extension, for example, has in it women in each 
subject-matter division—family relations and 
child development, foods and nutrition, family 
economics, housing, and textiles and clothing. 
Every AHEA member should be listed in one 
division and one department. 

Whenever members have felt that their 
needs were not adequately provided for in the 
existing departments and divisions, all they 
have had to do was to get permission to present 
a program dedicated to their field at AHEA’s 
annual meeting and then, after giving three 
such programs, to petition for division or de- 
partment status. Two groups, related art and 
home management, are now asking such a 
change of status. 
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Ascorbic Acid Losses in Cooked Vegetables: 


Cooked Uncovered in a Large Amount of Water 
and Covered in a Small Amount of Water 


MAMIE G. IRESON and MARY S. EHEART 


The research work reported here was carried out by Mrs. Ireson 
at Virginia Polytechnic Institute, under the direction of Mrs. 
Eheart, in partial fulfillment of master’s degree requirements. 
Since that time Mrs. Eheart has left VPI and is now associate 
home economist at the Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station. 


ONSIDERABLE disagreement and 
confusion have prevailed in teaching what is 
the best way to cook vegetables so as to retain 
the largest possible amount of nutrients. A 
review of the literature indicates that the 
most important sources of disagreement have 
been lack of standardization of cooking meth- 
ods used and the use of too few replications 
to make it possible to determine whether or 
not differences are statistically significant. 

Most previous reports have been made on 
from four to eight replications. Fraps and 
Floyd (1) found results which disagreed even 
within the same study. When 2.5 grams of 
turnip greens was cooked in 50 milliliters of 
water they found greater losses of ascorbic 
acid (vitamin C) in uncovered utensils. How- 
ever, when 50-gram samples were cooked in 
larger amounts of water, they found greater 
losses in covered utensils. 


Reports on Use of a Lid 


Other workers also disagree on the effect of 
the use of a lid in cooking on retention of 
ascorbic acid. McIntosh, Tressler, and 
Fenton (2) found that covered pans gave from 
8 to 17 per cent lower retentions of the vitamin 
than did uncovered pans, in 4 cases out of 20 
for several vegetables; in the remainder of 


cases the differences were negligible. Brown 
and Fenton (3) found that parsnips cooked in 
500 milliliters of water retained 81 per cent of 
their ascorbic acid when uncovered and 86 
per cent when covered. Barnes, Tressler, and 
Fenton (4) cooked frozen broccoli in 500 grams 
of water and found that it retained 60 per 
cent of its ascorbic acid when covered and 57 
per cent when uncovered. From these results 
it may be seen that more work needs to be 
done using all types of vegetables and a larger 
number of samples. 


Reports on Effect of Volume of Water 


Reports in the literature also disagree as to 
the effect of volume of water on cooking losses. 
Brown and Fenton (3) found that parsnips cut 
in pieces retained 83 per cent of their ascorbic 
acid when cooked in 750 ml of water, and 81 
per cent when cooked in 500 ml. McIntosh, 
Tressler, and Fenton (2) found that cooking 
in the pressure saucepan caused higher re- 
tentions of ascorbic acid than did boiling for 
Brussels sprouts, cauliflower, lima beans, peas, 
and spinach and that steaming measurably 
increased the retention of ascorbic acid over 
boiling only in the case of Brussels sprouts. 
McIntosh, Tressler, and Fenton (2) found 
definite decreases in the ascorbic acid content 
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Ascorbic Acid Losses in Cooked Vegetables 


of cooked cauliflower, lima beans, and peas 
as the volume of water was increased. Barnes, 
Tressler, and Fenton (4) reported that frozen 
broccoli cooked in 100, 500, and 1,000 g of 
water retained, respectively, 82, 57, and 53 
per cent of its original ascorbic acid. 

Brinkman, Halliday, Hinman, and Hamner 
(5) found, on the other hand, that carrots, snap 
beans, peas, and cauliflower retained about the 
same amount of ascorbic acid whether cooked 
in a larger volume of water according to 
Halliday and Noble (6) or in a waterless cooker. 
In the cases of shredded cabbage and cubed 
turnips, more of the vitamin was retained in 
the waterless cooker. 
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beans had the stems removed but were cooked 
whole; the cabbage was cut into pieces one-half 
to three-fourths of an inch in thickness; the 
potatoes were pared and left whole if small, 
but were cut in halves if large. The prepared 
vegetable was mixed thoroughly, and samples 
were taken for ascorbic acid analysis of the raw 
and for each of the two cooking methods. 
Cooking method number 1 was that recom- 
mended by Halliday and Noble (6), using rather 
large quantities of water in an uncovered 
utensil. Method number 2 was that recom- 
mended by an electric utility company (7) in 
which extremely small amounts of water were 


used in a tightly covered pan. The weight of 


TABLE 1 


Weight of raw and cooked vegetable, volume of water used for cooking, and cooking time for snap beans, cabbage, and 
potatoes prepared by the two methods 
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WEIGHT OF COOKED VOLUME OF WATER 
| VEGETABLE USED | COOKING TIME 
en | WEIGHT OF RAW a a 4s 
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Conflicting Data in Literature 


In summary, it may be concluded that the 
data in the literature are conflicting in respect 
to the effect of the use of a lid in cooking vege- 
tables on the retention of ascorbic acid as well 
as the effect of varying amounts of cooking 
water. Animportant cause of these discrepan- 
cies appears to be use of too few replications. 
In the present study enough replicate cookings 
were made so that the significance of differ- 
ences could be measured statistically. 


Cooking Methods Used 


Enough snap beans, cabbage, and potatoes 
was obtained at one time from the local market 
for the entire experiment. Each vegetable 
was refrigerated for the duration of the experi- 
ment, usually not longer than four days. 

To prepare the vegetables for cooking, the 


vegetables, volume of water used for cooking, 
and the cooking time are given in table 1. 
Tap water was used throughout the experi- 
ment. All cooking was done in 2}-quart pans 
and with 6 g salt for each lot. 


Ascorbic Acid Determination 


The ascorbic acid content of the raw and 
cooked vegetables and of the cooking water was 
determined by the Thornton modification (8) 
of the Bessey and King (1933) indophenol 
titration. The samples for ascorbic acid 
analyses were placed immediately under 0.35 
per cent oxalic acid in a mortar. Kline (9) 
had shown that a 0.35 per cent oxalic acid solu- 
tion was as effective as a metaphosphoric acid 
solution in preventing the oxidation of ascorbic 
acid. All samples were ground with the acid, 
made to a volume of 250 ml, and filtered 
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through glass wool. Aliquots were taken for 
titration with the indophenol solution. 


Statistical Analyses 


Twelve replicates were made for each 
method of cooking and for the raw samples so 
that statistical analyses could be applied to 
the results. The significance of differences 
between two means was determined by the 
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Results 


The amounts of ascorbic acid retained by 
snap beans, cabbage, and potatoes cooked 
by the two methods as compared with the 
ascorbic acid content of the raw vegetables 
are given in table 2. The average ascorbic 
acid content of 255 g of raw snap beans was 
reduced from 22.50 mg to 12.95 mg when 
cooked by method 1 (1020 ml of water) and to 
































TABLE 2 
Ascorbic acid retained in snap beans, cabbage, and potatoes after cooking by the two methods 
SNAP BEANS CABBAGE POTATOES 

REPLICATE Ascorbic . . Ascorbic . : Ascorbic . : 

¥ cas A b A b sas A b ‘ aA A b A bic 
— a. Acid in Those Acid in Those 2 r. +e Acid in That Acti That t+ Acid in Those Acid in Those 
me Cooked by Cooked by on Cooked By Cooked by ante Cooked by Cooked by 
yal Method 1 Method 2t Cabbage Method 1° Method 2t Potatoes Method 1° Method 2t 
me me meg me me me me me - me 

1 22.55 | 10.90 | 13.90 | 98.69} 58.78 | 94.27 | 44.12 | 31.11 | 25.35 

2 28.53 15.25 9.63 97.82 51.64 79.47 23.92 | 35.84 | 25.16 

3 20.40 12.59 17.74 124.61 65.29 128.32 44.65 21.28 | 25.01 

4 23.63 6.30 12.65 140.16 73.39 109.14 25.45 | 25.29 | 30.15 
5 19.33 7.95 15.45 101.03 52.19 83.02 | 23.28 | 32.11 27.43 
6 18.87 13.19 11.78 105.32 55.08 91.11 27 .07 32.11 28 .26 

7 34.52 7.68 11.08 113.02 57.75 90.93 35.25 | 40.23 | 34.44 

8 19.91 10.87 12.89 | 119.02 68.20 | 104.06 34.71 | 35.74 32.74 
9 25.37 15.63 14.51 119.12 | 62.34 94.62 39.59 | 23.90 | 34.93 

10 15.09 | 29.46 10.54 | 106.09 | 61.65 | 82.46 | 43.03 | 35.11 35.01 
11 19.91 11.97 | 14.26 104.36 53.15 85.69 35.76 | 28.88 32.54 
12 21.84 13.54 14.47 114.77 61.86 80.03 | 34.65 26.19 | 35.07 

Mean | 22.50 | 12.95 | 13.24 | 112.00 60.11 93.59 | 34.29 | 30.65 30.51 

| | i 
t= 0.1453 t= 10.547 | t= 0.075 
P = >0.5596 P = <0.0002 P = >0.5596 
| | 








* In method 1, 1,020 ml, 1,200 ml, and 900 ml of boiling water were used for snap beans, cabbage, and potatoes 


respectively, in an uncovered utensil. 


t In method 2, 40 ml of water was used for each vegetable in a tightly covered utensil. 


“t” test. The formulae used (J0) to obtain 
the “t” values were: 








Ss (7; — 72)? 
Se MX, - X- 
N-1 
S X, — X, 
Sse; +27 
*” J/N Sz 


The five per cent level for the corresponding 
values of “P” (probability) was used for sig- 
nificance and the one per cent level for high 
significance. 


13.24 mg when cooked by method 2 (40 ml of 
water). The difference between these two 
means for the cooked beans was insignificant 
since the value of “P” was > 0.5596. 

The average ascorbic acid content of 240 g 
of raw cabbage was reduced from 112.00 mg to 
60.11 mg when method 1 was used (1200 ml 
of water) and to 93.59 mg when cooked by 
method 2 (40 ml of water). The difference 
between these two means for the cooked 
cabbage was highly significant since the value 
for “P” was < 0.0002. 
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Ascorbic Acid Losses in Cooked Vegetables 


The 300 g lot of raw potatoes contained on 
the average 34.29 mg of ascorbic acid, while 
after cooking by method 1 (900 ml of water) 
the lots averaged 30.65 mg, and after cooking 
by method 2 (40 ml of water), 30.51 mg. 
This difference between the two methods was 
insignificant since the “P” value was 
> 0.5596. 

Thus, only in the case of cabbage was it 
found that the cooking method made a sig- 
nificant difference in the retention of ascorbic 
acid. By using 1200 ml of water for cooking 
cabbage only 53.67 per cent was retained while 
83.56 per cent was retained when 40 ml of 
water was used in a tightly covered pan. 

This difference in retention of ascorbic acid 
in cabbage when large and small amounts of 
water were used was also found by Brinkman, 
Halliday, Hinman, and Hamner (5). These 
authors found 40 per cent of the original 
ascorbic acid in shredded cabbage cooked by 
the Halliday and Noble (6) procedure and 61 
per cent in that cooked in a waterless cooker. 

In the present study the method of cooking 
snap beans made no significant difference in 
the retention of ascorbic acid since 57.55 per 
cent was retained when 1,020 ml of water was 
used and 58.84 per cent when 40 ml was used. 

These retentions are similar to those of 
Mack, Tapley, and King (11), who found that 
Refugee and Kentucky Wonder beans retained 
53 and 56 per cent, respectively, of their 
original ascorbic acid content when cooked 27 
and 24 minutes by the procedures given by 
Halliday and Noble (6). Brinkman, Halliday, 
Hinman, and Hamner (5) also found about the 
same retention of ascorbic acid, 51 per cent, 
in snap beans which had been broken in two 
or three pieces and cooked by the method 
recommended by Halliday and Noble (6). 

In the present study, no significant differ- 
ence in retention of ascorbic acid was noted 
for potatoes cooked by the two cooking meth- 
ods, for 89.38 per cent was retained when 900 
ml] of water was used and 88.98 per cent when 
40 ml was used. 

The distribution of ascorbic acid cooking 
losses between oxidation and solution is given 
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in table 3. Since only negligible amounts of 
cooking water remained when the vegetables 
were cooked by method 2 (40 ml of water), 
no analyses of the water were made. 

The greatest part of the loss of ascorbic acid 
from cooking beans was by oxidation, since 
only 1.60 mg or 7.11 per cent remained in the 
cooking water from method 1. Thus, 7.95 
mg or 35.33 per cent of the vitamin was oxi- 
dized by method 1 and 9.25 mg or 41.11 per 
cent by method 2. These amounts oxidized 
were not significantly different since the value 
for “P” was 0.5596. 

In cooking cabbage, the greatest loss was 
brought about by solution, since 41.84 mg of 
ascorbic acid or 37.36 per cent was found in the 
cooking water from method 1, while only 10.05 
mg or 8.97 per cent was oxidized by method 1 
and 18.41 mg or 16.44 per cent by method 2. 
Method 2 caused significantly higher oxidation 
of the vitamin than method 1 since the value 
for “P” was 0.0022. 

In the case of potatoes, losses were small 
and about equally distributed between solution 
and oxidation. The cooking water contained 
1.70 mg or 4.96 per cent of the vitamin while 
1.94 mg or 5.66 per cent was oxidized by 
method 1 and 3.78 mg or 11.02 per cent by 
method 2. The difference in oxidation by the 
two methods was not significant. 

The contribution of snap beans, potatoes, 
and cabbage, cooked by the two methods, to 
the daily requirement for ascorbic acid (75 mg 
for a 70 kilogram man) was also calculated. 
An average serving of beans provided only 3 to 
4 mg of ascorbic acid when cooked by either 
method; a serving of potatoes gave only about 
8 mg of the vitamin, cooked by either method; 
a serving of cabbage gave far the largest 
amounts—that cooked in a small quantity of 
water, 29 mg of ascorbic acid and that cooked 
in a large quantity of water, 15 mg. Thus, 
cabbage cooked in a small quantity of water 
was almost twice as high in ascorbic acid as 
that cooked in a large quantity. The differ- 
ence in the ascorbic acid content of cabbage 
cooked by the two methods is greater when 
calculated on the per serving basis than on 
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total lots because vegetables cooked in a small 
quantity of water weighed less than those 
cooked in a large quantity. 

Obviously, from these results, the important 
factor in determining the effect of quantity of 
cooking water on retention of ascorbic acid is 
the preparation of the vegetable. In the 
cases of snap beans and potatoes, left whole or 
in large pieces, there were no differences 
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retained only 22 per cent of its original ascorbic 
acid content when boiled, while strips 
cabbage retained 32 per cent and quarters 38 
per cent. They found that the most 
ascorbic acid, 66 per cent, was retained when 
cabbage was panned, with no water used. 
Their results substantiate the fact that the 
amount of loss due to solution in cooking 
depends on the preparation of the vegetable. 
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also 






































TABLE 3 
Ascorbic acid lost in cooking snap beans, cabbage, and potatoes by the two methods 
SNAP BEANS | CABBAGE POTATOES 

om. Ascorbic Acid ‘ Ascorbic Acid | Ascorbic Acid 7 Z 
car, | Axcerbic| MO" Coaked | Meld | Aponte | 'A™*Comke | aS onee| rb] “aed | Mai 
e by Method 1* Losses by | 40. by Method 1* : by Method 1° Losses by 

wUM- ~ Oxidation | Gram —_—____—_—_—_——_— Oxidetion G —__—_—_—_—_——_—_| Oxidation 
= — In | from Those) “2m In | | from That | “32™s Be from Those 
Beans — | Oxidized rarer A Cabbage = Oxidized | Soecee 2+ | Potatoes — | Oxidized ‘ean 

Water Water | Water 

mg més | még me | mg me me | a | = 4 me mn <— - - 

1 22.55 | 0.60 11.05} 8.65 | 98.69) 34.93) 4.98 | 4.41 | 44.12 | 1.24 11.77} 18.77 
2 | 28.53 | 1.75 | 11.53) 18.90 | 97.82] 37.57} 8.61] 18.35 } 23.92 | 2.70 | +14.63) +1.24 
3 | 20.40 | 0.87 6.95} 2.66 124.61 54.02! 5.29 | +3.71 | 44.65 | 0.93 22.44) 19.64 
4 | 23.63 | 1.23 16.09} 10.98 | 140.16) 47.95) 18.82 | 31.03 | 25.45 | 1.75 +1.59} +4.70 
5 19.33 0.83 | 10.55) 3.88 | 101.03) 37.93) 10.90 18.01 23.28 | 1.72 | +10.56) +4.15 
6 | 18.87 | 1.62 | 4.05} 7.09 | 105.32) 41.18) 9.05 | 14.20 | 27.07 | 2.67 +7.71} +1.19 
7 | 34.52} 1.75 | 25.08) 23.44 | 113.02) 43.69) 11.58 | 22.10 | 35.25 | 1.32 +6.30} 0.81 
8 | 19.91 | 1.79 | 7.25} 7.02 | 119.02) 44.28) 6.53 | 14.96 | 34.71 | 2.89 43.91) 1.97 
9 | 25.37 1.45 | 8.29) 10.85 119.12) 48.31} 8.47 24.49 | 39.59 | 1.78 13.92 4.66 
10 | 15.09 2.14 +16.51} 4.55 | 106.09) 35.82) 8.63 23.63 | 43.03 | 1.67 6.25 8.02 
11 | 19.91 | 2.34] 5.60] 5.65 | 104.36] 41.44] 9.77| 18.67 | 35.76| 0.87} 6.01] 3.23 
12 | 21.84 | 2.85 5.44) 7.37 | 114.77) 35.01) 17.90 34.75 | 34.65 | 0.84 7.62} +0.42 
Mean 22.50 | 1.60 | 7.95} 9.25 | 112.00) 41.84) 10.05 18.41 | 34.29 | 1.70 1.94 3.78 

t = 0.613 t = 3.962 t = 0.915 
| P = 0.5596 P = 0.0022 P = 0.3858 





* In method 1, 1,020 ml, 1,200 ml, and 900 ml of boiling water were used for snap beans, cabbage, and potatoes, 


respectively, in an uncovered utensil. 


t In method 2, 40 ml of water was used for each vegetable in a tightly covered utensil. 


in losses of ascorbic acid due to volume of 
water used. 

However, in the case of cabbage, which was 
cut into small pieces with much surface ex- 
posed, the large quantity of water caused sig- 
nificantly more loss of the vitamin than did a 
small quantity of water, primarily because of 
resultant losses in solution. Wellington and 
Tressler (1/2) found that shredded cabbage 


Summary 

Snap beans, cabbage, and potatoes were 
cooked in a large volume of water in an un- 
covered utensil and compared for ascorbic 
acid content with those cooked in a small 
amount of water in a tightly covered utensil. 
It was found that the volume of water used in 
cooking did not cause a significant difference 
in ascorbic acid losses for the beans and po- 
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“dd. per cent for a large quantity of water. (July-Aug. 1942), pp. 300-305. 
he Cabbage cooked in the smallest possible 9% Hatttpay, E. G., and Noste, I. T. Hows end 
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i dian s Chicago Press, 1935, p. 24. 
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23 A New Way of Drying Foods 
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Almost all vitamin C in foods is saved by drying them in a natural gas atmos- 
78 phere. Then the ‘‘atmosphere” is burned as fuel to help heat the dehydration 
unit. This new method promises marked improvement over air-dehydration 
in which 50% or more of the vitamin C is likely to be lost... . 

Potatoes dried by this new method come out perhaps four times as rich in 
eS, ascorbic acid as those dehydrated in air, since the natural gas atmosphere 
prevents destructive oxidation, rather than encourages it. 

Foods dried in natural gas are not affected in color or taste. . . . 

In commercial operation, it is planned to use the natural gas over and over 
again, adding fresh gas only to the extent needed to prevent the system from 


ere : : ana ; : 
accumulating more than 0.1% of oxygen. ... This provides considerable sav- 
in- : ; . 4 
; ing since studies show that all the discarded gas can be used immediately as 
bic ; : 
r fuel, so that the new method increases costs very little. 
1a an : ag — 
‘1 Tests on green leafy animal feeds indicate that foods dried in a natural gas 
sil. ; 
r atmosphere will also keep longer than those dehydrated conventionally.— 
in 


“Drying Foods in Gas Saves Nearly All Vitamin C,” Science News Letter, 


_ November 20, 1943. 
po- 











Assoczation Business... 














Elementary and Secondary Schools Department 


One item on our program of work for 1943-44 is 
“Prepare suggestions for action on health educa- 
tion for teachers of home economics to implement 
the Office of Education’s bulletin ‘Physical 
Fitness Through Health Education for the 
Victory Corps.’” 

The following suggestions, therefore, have been 
prepared. For more suggestions, see the January 
3, 1944 Education for Victory, official biweekly of 
the U. S. Office of Education. 


Safety, Emergency Care, Sanitation 


(1) Find out how many home accidents oc- 
curred in the nation last year, how many in the 
students’ own community. Check home con- 
struction, furnishings, equipment, household ar- 
rangements, and unsafe habits to determine causes 
and prevent recurrence by removing causes. 

(2) Direct students in making simple equipment 
which can be improvised at home for care of the 
sick—such as inhalers, sprays, and back rests. 

(3) Outline a plan to care for and clean a sick- 
room with the least disturbance to the patient; 
make daily and weekly schedules 

(4) Plan with students an “all out” home 
campaign against flies and mosquitoes. 

(5) Lead students to make any needed improve- 
ments in home and school garbage disposal. 


Mental Health, Recreation 


(1) Direct students in planning and carrying 
out a schedule to improve their management of 
time, so as to meet the responsibilities of home and 
school. 

(2) Lead students to compare and evaluate 
purposes and responsibilities for family members. 
Determine ways of sharing family living through 
leisure-time experiences, through co-operative 
decisions about sharing rooms and family pos- 
sessions, such as cars and radios; and through new 
responsibilities for work in the home. 

(3) Find leisure activities for the family as a 
whole and for individual members which may 
result in happier family life. Study available 
books to determine which would be of interest to 


senior high school girls and boys. Choose a com- 
mittee to make arrangements for the librarian to 
place these books grouped together on a shelf. 
(4) Study recreation needs and develop a school 
lending library of family games, such as Chinese 
checkers and jig-saw puzzles, and plan for class 
responsibility in checking games in and out. 


Child Care 


(1) Have students read and report on articles 
about the effect of war on children, then consider 
(a) what the students will need to learn about the 
growth and development of children; (b) what 
abilities they will have to develop if they are to 
help keep little children healthy and happy in 
spite of war. 

(2) Learn what authorities say about the place 
of play in child training and what toys and play 
equipment are best for different ages. 

(3) Observe children on playgrounds, in child 
care centers, and at play in their own homes as a 
further basis for making inexpensive toys and play 
equipment to give to play centers. 


School Feeding 


(1) From many sources collect information as 
to the nutrition status of the community. En- 
courage pupils to help correct undesirable food 
habits by writing articles for the school and local 
papers, preparing plays, making posters, having 
home gardens, and analyzing their own food 
habits. 

(2) Find out how mothers are adapting and 
planning for family food needs by inviting some 
of them to discuss this with the class. 

(3) Have a school-lunch committee of students 
and teachers from several departments of the 
school to consider the present school-lunch pro- 
gram and possibility for more adequately meeting 
the pupils’ food needs. 

(4) With student aid, set up school milk and 
fruit bars to displace bottled drinks and candy. 

(5) Give special attention io the lunch brought 
from home and to food purchases made at school.— 
LELIA Massey, Chairman. 
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Home Economics in Business Department 


Increasing activity on membership promotion, 
vocational guidance, and home safety characterized 
this year’s program of work among the 18 local 
groups in the department. Work in nutrition 
education continues in all groups, and considerable 
support has been given to the national Food 
Fights for Freedom program. 

At the request of President Jessie W. Harris 
and the War Food Administration, the HEWIB’s 
are concentrating on the spring campaign on 
“no point—low point” foods. Special meetings 
for HEWIB’s have been held by the WFA in Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Chicago, and New York. 

This year there are national chairmen for 
nutrition, vocational guidance, home safety, tex- 
tiles, and legislation, as well as membership and 
program of work. Most local groups have 
chairmen to co-operate with these national 
committee chairmen. 


The Southern Group 

The southern group has been especially active 
this year on the nutrition front and in the Food 
Fights for Freedom program. Southern home 
service women in the utilities are carrying on 
active schedules covering conservation of ap- 
pliances, food, and fuel. One company has 
appointed six specialists to help customers with 
postwar planning and equipping of their homes as 
well as with making equipment now in use last 
longer and yield greater efficiency. 


Chicago, Southern California, Minneapolis 


The busiest group is that in Chicago where 
every one of its 135 members serves on some com- 
mittee. Their plans for the year parallel the 
department’s program of work in promoting 
AHEA membership, co-operating with state and 
local nutrition committees, sharing in the national 
and state textile program, working on home safety 
and vocational guidance. Successful work has 
been done for servicemen through the USO. 

The contribution of the southern California 
group to the nutrition program was recognized in a 
request of the California State War Council Food 
and Nutrition Committee for a copy of their 
program to show to Governor Warren. In Aprila 
Field Day is planned for college students in- 
terested in home economics in business. The 


programs of the Boston group have been planned 
around nutrition and home safety, while in Detroit 
the emphasis has been on Red Cross nutrition 
work, canteen classes, and USO. 

Minneapolis HEWIB’s presented a series of 
food demonstrations for businesswomen’s clubs 
and shared in radio food demonstrations sponsored 
by the Red Cross Nutrition Class of the Air. 


St. Louis, New York HEWIB’s 


St. Louis HEWIB members serve on the co- 
ordinating committee of the OCD Nutrition 
Council, on the food conservation committee, and 
on the educational materials committee; have given 
radio talks for the Nutrition Council; and have 
taught Red Cross nutrition and canteen classes. 

The New York City businesswomen have a war- 
time activities committee which is working on a 
long-range program involving postwar planning. 
A community war service committee has been set 
up by the District of Columbia organization to 
ascertain how members as individuals or a group 
can be most useful. 

A special effort is being made this year to 
increase membership in the “orphans” group by 
seeking out home economics women in the business 
field who are out of reach of local groups. Indi- 
vidual members report interesting nutrition classes 
for Camp Fire Girls and Girl Scouts. 


Other Sections 


Cleveland and Philadelphia groups are con- 
centrating on programs to interest their own and 
prospective members. In Milwaukee, one meet- 
ing was scheduled to discuss safety in the home; 
another, agricultural postwar planning. The 
Pittsburgh group co-operated actively with the 
dietitians during the ADA meeting. 

The Seattle group helped recruit Army dietitians 
by devoting one program to this service; another 
program was on women in defense. The Portland 
(Oregon) group’s chief activity has been establish- 
ing five nutrition centers which have distributed 
thousands of pieces of literature. 

The Kansas City section has actively promoted 
joint meetings of all branches of home economics 
in its vicinity. The newly organized vocational 
committee is also active—MARIE SELLERS, 
Chairman. 








New Books... 





The Road We Are Traveling, 1914-1942. By 
Stuart CHaAsE. New York: Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 1942, 106 pp., $1. 

Goals for America: A Budget of Our Needs and 
Resources. By Stuart CHASE. New York: 
Twentieth Century Fund, 1942, 134 pp., $1. 

Where’s the Money Coming From? By Stuart 
CuaseE. New York: Twentieth Century Fund, 
1943, 179 pp., $1. 

Ic has been said that Mr. Chase has the capacity 
to make facts, figures, and principles take fire and 
glow with meaning. Here is ample evidence. 

In the first volume he sets forth reasons why the 
world is in deep trouble today and gives a vivid, 
swiftly moving account of changes in the USA 
since 1913. In the final chapter, he describes the 
needs and desires of people in a democracy: a job, 
social security, adequate living standards, hope for 
the future, and a sense of being part of the com- 
munity. Finally he states a postwar platform to 
insure their realization. 

The second volume discusses standards for com- 
munity survival in the postwar world: adequate 
military protection, the abolition of chronic unem- 
ployment, the establishment of minimum stand- 
ards of well-being for the entire population, and 
natural resources held at par. 

The chapters in which he considers a minimum 
standard in food, shelter, clothing, health, and 
education sharpen the meaning of the “freedom 
from want” concept. 

Volume 3 answers the question: Where’s the 
money coming from? Money for the colossal war 
outlays of the warring nations came chiefly from 
the labor of people hitherto unemployed. Full 
peacetime employment can also be achieved and is 
necessary to the achievement of all other postwar 
goals. We have “nothing to fear but fear.”— 
LuciLe W. Reyno.ps, U.S. Extension Service. 


The Pocket Book of Home Canning. By E.iza- 
BETH BEVERIDGE and the Home SERvICcE CEN- 
TER OF THE WOMAN’S HoME CoMPANION. New 
York: Books, Inc., 1943, 138 pp., $0.25. 

Home Canning Made Easy. By Mrriam Wr- 
LiaMS. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1943, 122 pp., $1.50. 

Canning, Preserving and Jelly Making. By 
JANET McKenzie Hitt. Revised by Satry 











LARKIN, with a preface by Marjorie MILILs. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1943, 
143 pp., $1.75. 

Food Planning for Victory: Kitchen Strategy. By 
MADELINE Fess MEHLIG. New York: Wilcox 
& Follett Co., 1943, 131 pp., $1.29. 

There is a tendency to believe that the popular 
interpretation of “home canning” includes every- 
thing from canning itself to brining, salting, and 
drying. The books by Beveridge and Hill devote 
about half of their space to home canning; the 
remainder largely to salting, pickling, making 
jellies and jams, and drying. The book by Bever- 
idge even includes storage and two pages on quick 
freezing, although these two pages are hardly, as 
the cover page describes, “complete instructions” 
for this method of handling food. 

If the word “pickling” had been added to Hill’s 
Canning, Preserving and Jelly Making, the title 
would have been satisfyingly complete. 

All three authors handle the subject of food pres- 
ervation well—each in her own inimitable fashion. 
The three books are well indexed. 

Only 25 pages of Food Planning for Victory, that 
is one sixth, are devoted to canning; it has no in- 
dex, but the table of contents is detailed. 

The Pocket Book is informal, cheery, and chatty. 
It is illustrated with amusing as well as pertinent 
sketches. The little pages have much up-to-date 
information packed between the cardboard covers. 
The “Memos to Me” are a real help. Meat and 
fish are purposely omitted as few families have 
surpluses of these foods. 

Home Canning Made Easy is illustrated with 
effective, informative sketches. The two chap- 
ters on equipment and methods are well thought 
out and would be useful to beginners. A few more 
precautions on cold-water canning and on oven 
canning would be helpful. Many persons would 
agree with the author that “the chief role of home- 
dried food is to add variety to our meals.” 

Canning, Preserving and Jelly Making is unique 
in its presentation. What homemaker wouldn’t 
be intrigued by the thoughts of preservation when 
four of six chapter headings read: “‘Spring Treats,” 
“Full Summertide,” “Harvest Peak,” and “Winter 
Specialities’? They really are arranged that 
way, which lures one on into the next chapter. 
It will be fun to use this book. 
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New Books 


Food Planning for Victory is illustrated with 
imaginative, exceedingly amusing sketches. Can- 
ning is not given up-to-date treatment as in the 
other three books, nor is the material as compe- 
tently handled. The vegetable chapter is not 
well organized. There are frequent ambiguous 
and incorrect statements. Its greatest contribu- 
tion would appear to be in the last half of the book 
in which one finds timely chapters on ‘Meal 
Planning to Keep Points and Costs Down,” “‘War- 
time Cookery,” and “Post-War Planning” (on 
foreign dishes)—Marion C. PrFunp, Cornell 
Universily. 


You’ll Eat It Up: A Menu for Every Day and 
Every Occasion. By CHARLOTTE ADAMS. New 
York: M. Barrows and Company, Incorporated, 
1943, 308 pp., $2.50. 

The author says that by deliberate intention 
this is not a war cookbook. She feels that food 
prices and ingredients obtainable are changing so 
rapidly that such information will have to come 
from current newspapers and magazines. 

The first part of the book consists of low- and 
medium-cost menus for spring, summer, fall, and 
winter, with a shopping list for each menu. The 
rest of the book is given over to recipes. Recipes 
are clearly written but are not designed for the 
beginner.—NINA BROWNING, Kansas State College. 


Double Quick Cooking for Part Time Home- 
makers. By IpA BAILEY ALLEN. New York. 
M. Barrows and Company, 1943, 241 pp., $2. 
This timely kitchen guide should appeal to 

housewives who are doing wartime jobs or are 

short of help. It includes advice on arranging the 
kitchen to eliminate nonessentials and sugges- 
tions for selecting quick cooking utensils. 
Menus show how best to use rationed and un- 
rationed foods. Short cuts to meal planning, 
cooking, and serving are suggested. Meat sub- 
stitutes, alternates, and extenders are explained. 
—NINA BROWNING, Kansas State College. 


Cook It in a Casserole. By FLORENCE BROBECK. 
New York: M Barrows and Company, Inc., 
1943, 181 pp., $2. 

The author believes casserole cookery to be es- 
pecially adapted to our present home situation as 
there is a shortage of time, labor, and metals 
formerly used for pots and pans. 

Menus and recipes using the casserole dish as 
the main part of the meal are suggested. Recipes 
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for salads and desserts to accompany the casserole 
meal and a brief discussion of the preparation of 
tea and coffee are included.—Nina BRownING, 
Kansas State College. 


Managing Your Mind: You Can Change Human 
Nature. By S. H. Krarnes and E. S. Tuer- 
FORD. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1943, 374 pp., $2.75. 

A psychiatrist who is also a physician collabo- 
rated with a psychologist to produce this book 
which explains why so many persons fail to reach 
the goal of happiness and how they can manage 
their minds so as to achieve that goal. 

The writers point out how essential is health of 
the total organism—mind and body—and declare 
that a major cause of human suffering is tension, 
arising because the nervous system automatically 
prepares a person to run or fight after the cortex 
signifies that the stimulus is dangerous. This 
response hinders modern man in coping with 
dangers in his environment. Man must learn 
how to do less automatic responding and more 
thinking if he is to be successful in his quest for 
health and happiness. 

A wealth of convincing material is given on how 
emotional states bring about both psychological 
and physical symptoms. Cases are reported in 
which symptoms disappeared when the pattern of 
actions, thoughts, and feelings was changed. 

The book is sound and will be of value to many 
people because it gives in readable, nontechnical 
language an insight into the mechanism by which 
emotions cause physical and psychological symp- 
toms and the extent to which man can control 
his actions, thoughts, and feelings and thereby 
find life a happy, satisfying adventure.—JENNIE 
WituraMs, Kansas State College. 


Bringing Up Ourselves. By HELEN GIBSON 
Hocue. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1943, 162 pp., $1.50. 

This is a delightful book for the layman who 
wants to know why people behave as they do. 
The author’s varied experiences with people have 
given her keen insight into and a positive approach 
to personality development. Throughout the 
book she gives everyday experiences to illustrate 
her theme that an individual with a healthy per- 
sonality is one who has found satisfying relation- 
ships with his environment. 

“Every human being has two fundamental 
needs: one is for affection, the other is for recog- 
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nition.” These needs seem to be the key to 
“warped personalities” which “can defeat fine 
principles.” 

If we understand better our everyday relation- 
ships, we can make more valuable contributions to 
democracy through pleasant relationships with 
fellow workers. Too, this understanding has its 
dividends in the fact that “all of us tend to accept 
the ideas of people whom we like and to reject the 
ideas of people whom we dislike.” 

I sincerely think (or since, as the author says, 
we do about 2 per cent thinking and 98 per cent 
feeling, perhaps I should say “feel’’) that the book 
is a practical approach to the everyday problems of 
human relationships—HeELten A. Mies, Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 


Personal Problems and Morale. By Joun B. 
GEIsEL. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1943, 435 pp., $1.80. 

This book is written in intimate and frank style 
peculiarly adapted to the type of youth that 
assumes a sophisticated front but in reality is 
wanting to know the why and how of things. 

The problems discussed are those of every age. 
Cases are discussed and lines of action are set up 
with perhaps more references listed than the aver- 
age reader would pursue. 

Illustrations from life and pertinent cartoons 
lend interest and clarification. Problems listed 
for class discussion are similar to those in other 
texts and could be dispensed with, as a live group 
of students would set up their own problems. In- 
formation is given in easy style. For class study 
an hour a day for about six weeks would cover the 
subject matter, with investigation of some prob- 
lems running longer than one period. The book is 
divided into three sections: (1) Knowing more 
about yourself, (2) Getting along with others, and 
(3) Making your way in time of war. The latter 
section is given over to vocational guidance. 

Everyone seeking assistance in personality ad- 
justment will find this a helpful book. 

When I tried the text out with high school 
seniors in San Antonio (an important military and 
defense center) it was received with thoughtful 
consideration—especially those parts related to 
fear, what to believe in, and when to follow a 
leader. A cartoon about conduct in a theater 
brought excellent discussion of morals and social 
standards in defense plants and in social centers 
for those in the armed forces. No mention of this 
topic is made by the author. 

The book could be used best as a source book 
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or a leader’s manual in the study of human rela- 
tionships.—NELL KruGer, South San Antonio 
High School. 


Sex in Marriage. By Ernest R. Groves and 
GLaDys HOAGLAND GROVES. New York: Emer- 
son Books, Inc., 1943, 224 pp., $2. 

Changing attitudes which recognize the signifi- 
cance of sexual adjustment in marriage, the gen- 
eral acceptance of the usefulness of books and 
articles for the guidance of newlyweds and new 
knowledge of sex in all its complexities are reasons 
given by the authors for this revision of a book 
published first in 1931. 

Chapters deal with the relation of sex to happi- 
ness; the background of experience, knowledge, 
and attitudes which each partner brings to the 
marriage; the role each plays in a satisfactory sex 
adjustment; and planned parenthood. 

Simplicity, clarity, and directness characterize 
the writing. As in other works by these authors, 
the best scientific knowledge available forms the 
foundation for the advice given. 

Since only the sexual side of marriage is con- 
sidered, young couples seeking help in planning 
for a successful marriage will want other material 
to supplement that given in this book. 

A brief (and inadequate) list of books for supple- 
mentary reading is included. 

Though the book has value, it impresses this 
reviewer as definitely inferior to an earlier publi- 
cation, Sex Fullfillment in Marriage, on which the 
senior author, Ernest R. Groves, collaborated 
with his daughter, Catherine——Mrs. BLANCHE 
H. RAFFERTY, Canton, Illinois. 


Your Career as a Food Specialist. By DorREE 
SMEDLEY and ANN Ginn. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., Inc., 1943, 199 pp., $2.50. 

The book runs the gamut of food careers from 
cafeteria managers and dietitians on to teachers 
and writers of radio scripts, newspaper columns, 
and magazine articles. Biography, anecdotes, 
photographs serve to enliven the informative 
material.—H. P. H. 


Gardening for Good Eating. By HELEN Mor- 
GENTHAU Fox. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1943, 262 pp., $2.50. 

Long residence in Europe, a Vassar education, 
marriage to a landscape painter, work in the New 
York Botanical Gardens, and 30 years of garden- 
ing provided rich background for Mrs. Fox’s inter- 
esting, practical book on gardening.—H. P. H. 
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EDUCATION 














Contributed by Margaret Ritchie and Lucille Magruder, University of Idaho 


Education after the war, H. HArap. Secondary 
Educ. Quart. Bull. 11, No. 5 (Sept-Oct. 1943), 
pp. 1-3. 

We should evaluate some of the changes which 
have been introduced with a view to planning the 
redirection of public education after the fighting 
is over. 

(1) Emphasis on physical fitness should be con- 
tinued. The stage is now set for the prevention of 
much sickness and inefficiency due to malnutrition. 

(2) All high school students need continuous 
study of the application of mathematics and sci- 
ence to the activities of home and community 
life, planned in accordance with their individual 
needs. 

(3) Preflight aeronautics should have a perma- 
nent place in the curriculum, for aviation and air 
transportation will play an important role in the 
postwar world. 

(4) Consumer education, which has been widely 
introduced into the secondary schools because of 
scarcity of supplies, rationing, and price control 
should be continued, for as a nation we are notori- 
ously wasteful. 

(5) Better understanding of the need for inter- 
national co-operation will be required for the re- 
building of peace. 

(6) Vocational education in the secondary 
schools must prepare students for the new indus- 
trial development. 

(7) We should give students an opportunity to 
learn democratic living in the classroom by pupil- 
teacher planning, sharing in making decisions and 
evaluating in order to make them free people. 
They should have a part in choosing goals and in 
learning how to accomplish them and to make con- 
tributions to the group. They will have to learn 
respect for each other as individuals and respect 
for the decisions of the whole group. 

(8) Community projects must be continued as 
a means of vitalizing classroom work. Lessons 
learned from wartime community work which de- 
veloped into purposeful, continuing activities must 
not be forgotten. Teachers and pupils have ex- 
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perienced informal, lifelike learning directed to- 
ward an understandable goal.—L. M. 


Adult education for victory and peace, P. H. 
SHEATS. J. Educ. Sociol. 17, No. 1 (Sept. 
1943), pp. 28-35. 

Adult education, as a professional movement, is 
still in the pioneer stage, subject to much of the 
confusion of frontier life. Functional literacy, 
long-time goal of adult education, is not enough, 
although reduction of adult illiteracy still needs to 
be emphasized. 

The program must be expanded if a better in- 
formed citizen participation in community affairs 
is to be achieved. Only by extension of knowledge 
can we build understanding between diverse groups 
and close the tremendous gap between the intellec- 
tually rich and the intellectually poor. 

Adult education must devise means of securing 
more general application of the expert knowledge 
of researches in physical and social sciences and 
more scientific methods for the management of 
public affairs. The ingenuity of educators is chal- 
lenged to devise ways of popularizing knowledge 
and of providing new adult education oppor- 
tunities. 

Wartime trends strengthen the conviction that 
mass education will play an important role in the 
development of a world system in which freedom 
and justice can prevail.—M. R. 
Education as growth, B. H. Bope. Educ. Forum 

18, No. 1 (Nov. 1943), pp. 5-10. 

The perennial problem of education—purpose— 
takes on new significance in connection with post- 
war planning. Clarification of educational pur- 
poses is somewhat more difficult in a democracy 
than in authoritarian systems. 

If man is the basic point of reference, as is con- 
sistent with democratic thinking, consideration 
must be given to the concept of growth as essential 
to planning an effective educational program. 

When schools assume responsibility for promot- 
ing a specific type of growth by imposing a pattern, 
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complete social control may result. Education 
may also produce other undesirable reactions, if the 
idea of growth is used chiefly as justification for 
individualistic procedures. 

Recognition of growth as a basis for social or- 
ganization gives broader meaning to this concept 
in its relation to education. If democratic prin- 
ciples are accepted as standards of conduct, the 
individual will then be assured of greater oppor- 
tunities for self-development. Only by interpret- 
ing growth in terms of guiding social policy can 
education serve best in promoting a better under- 
standing of democracy.—M. R. 


The problems of an evaluation program, L. A. 
KIRKENDALL. Educ. Admin. & Superv. 29, 
No. 6 (Sept. 1943), pp. 377-383. 

This article contrasts two approaches to measur- 
ing pupil growth: evaluation and testing. 

Evaluation is concerned with the total personal- 
ity and with measuring all objectives both tangible 
and intangible, whereas testing concerns itself with 
acquiring information or developing skills and with 
measuring mastery of subject-matter objectives. 

Evaluation appraises progress and considers 
measurements as inseparable from the teaching 
process; testing implies finality in determining 
status and use of the test as the end product of 
teaching. Evaluation reports are in terms of ob- 
jectives; testing reports, in terms of marks and 
class standing. Evaluation is concerned with help- 
ing the pupil discover his weaknesses and improve 
himself; testing is preoccupied with the pupil’s 
position in the class and stands as a hurdle to be 
jumped in order to keep or get status. 

Evaluation implies a partnership of teacher and 
pupil; testing is inherently a process imposed on the 
pupil by authorities. Evaluation is a device for 
facilitating learning; testing, a way of determining 
if the pupil has “done the work.” 

The author points out the difficulties in setting 
up and using the evaluation type of procedure, es- 
pecially if it is not adopted by all the teachers in a 
system and if the pupils have been “‘miseducated”’ 
by traditional testing methods. He shows also 
that evaluation requires more time and energy 
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from the teacher than does testing and that the 
difficulties with the mediocre pupil are greater than 
with the superior or the poor one.—L. M. 


The adolescent in a world at war, J. SLAWSON. 
Mental Hyg. 27, No. 4 (Oct. 1943), pp. 531-548. 
Normally adolescents are subject to many con- 

flicts, fears, disillusions, and frustrations. The 

world is uncertain whether to treat adolescents as 
children or as adults. Adolescents need to identify 
themselves with parents and with the age group 
just above them as a means to establishing ideals. 

In wartime this identification is disappearing. 

Young people are frequently stimulated into func- 

tioning as adults before they are ready. 

Statistics indicate that delinquency has increased 
as a result of the war. England reports that a 
marked reduction in delinquency was brought 
about after people were aware of the situation and 
took measures to handle it. 

The U. S. Children’s Bureau has set guides for 
the successful employment of youth so that work 
experience will contribute to their educational 
growth and personality development as well as 
meet the manpower needs of a nation at war. 

Some ways in which the community can help 
reduce delinquency are: (1) by providing oppor- 
tunity for participating in the war effort on the 
home front, (2) by training youth for the war 
service that will come after they leave school. 
Seventy-five per cent of British children up to 14 
years of age are organized for war service. 

Other ways to cope with the problem are (1) by 
developing foster homes and residence centers and 
(2) by becoming acquainted with and encouraging 
movements for socializing laws that have to do 
with the antisocial conduct of adolescents. 

Some problems of the postwar adolescent will be 
(1) to reorient himself in social values, (2) to build 
a feeling of hope and trust, (3) to cope with aggres- 
sions due to delayed education, (4) to cope with 
hate implanted by war, (5) to work out a philoso- 
phy of life which will give purpose to the struggles 
everyone will have after the war, (6) to foster 
democracy and ensure development into mentally 
and emotionally healthy adults.—L. M. 














FAMILY ECONOMICS 


Contributed by Sadye Adelson, Dorothy N. Chellis, Faith 
Clark, Lucile F. Mork, and Jean L. Pennock of the Family Econom- 
ics Division, Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 


Income of farm families, D. S. BRApy and M. J. 
Hacoop. Agr. Situation 27, No. 8 (Aug. 1943), 
pp. 9-11. 

The share of total net cash income received by 
each tenth of the nation’s farm operator families 
in 1941 and 1942 was estimated on the basis of in- 
formation secured from the study of Rural Family 
Spending and Saving in Wartime (BHNHE) and 
changes in over-all farm income aggregates for 1941 
to 1942. The median income in 1941 was $760; in 
1942, $1,320. While the lower half of families 
received 15.4 per cent of the total income in 1941, 
they received 17.9 per cent of a much greater aggre- 
gate in 1942. The authors point out that in spite 
of such increases favoring the lower income groups, 
the upper 10 per cent of families received 37 per 
cent of the aggregate cash income in 1942.— 
D. N. C. 


An appraisal of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
cost of living index, A SPECIAL COMMITTEE OF 
THE AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION, J. Am. 
Statistical Assoc. 38, No. 224 (Dec. 1943), pp. 
387-405. 


Findings of investigating committee on cost of 
living index of Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Monthly Labor Rev. 57, No. 5 (Nov. 1943), pp. 
994-1002. 

A committee appointed by the American Statis- 
tical Association appraised the cost-of-living index 
both as to its construction and its uses, reviewed 
criticisms submitted by organizations, and initiated 
special field studies to be used as tests of the 
validity of the index. 

The committee reports its belief that the index 
measures with a satisfactory degree of accuracy the 
changes in unit prices paid for consumers’ goods by 
city families of moderate income. The difficulties 
that have arisen concerning the index are believed 
to be the results of attempts to use it uncritically 
for purposes to which it is not adapted and for 
which it was never intended. 

Eleven questions that set forth the major issues 
regarding the index are answered specifically in the 
Journal article and more briefly in the Monthly 
Labor Review. Recommendations are included for 
making the cost-of-living index more effective dur- 
ing the war and the reconstruction period.— 
D. N. C. 
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Money while you’re sick, K. Close. Survey Mid- 
monthly 79, No. 12 (Dec. 1943), pp. 328-331. 
Since April 1943, Rhode Island has been paying 

disability benefits—‘‘cash sickness””—as well as un- 
employment benefits to workers in covered indus- 
tries. The additional social security factor was 
introduced without increasing contributions to the 
system, by converting part of a reserve that had 
accrued to the new use and using the machinery 
of the Unemployment Compensation Board. 

Benefits are in cash and related to earnings and 
length of employment. They are the same in 
amount and duration as under the unemployment 
compensation provisions, but there is a two-week 
waiting period rather than one. No medical care 
is given, but claimants are required to produce 
medical certification of illness. 

The new program has general public support. 
Some controversy centers around duplication of 
payment occurring when the claimant draws work- 
men’s compensation benefits or his salary con- 
tinues while he is ill, or over the role of the Board’s 
physicians in policy making.—J. L. P. 


The frequency of doctors’ prescriptions and of labo- 
ratory and related services in the treatment of 
illness, S. D. Cottrns. Milbank Mem. Fund 
Quart. 21, No. 4 (Oct. 1943), pp. 344-388. 

A twelve-month survey of about 9,000 families 
reveals that medicine is procured for about 60 per 
cent of all illnesses. In 75 per cent of the cases it is 
procured on a doctor’s prescription, in 5 per cent 
on the advice of a druggist, and in 20 per cent with- 
out physician’s prescriptions or druggist’s recom- 
mendations. Laboratory services were used in 
only 6 per cent of all illnesses. 

The proportion of cases that had a doctor’s 
prescription was least in rural areas and greatest in 
large cities. Purchase of medicine on a druggist’s 
advice was most frequent in large cities. Purchase 
without prescription or druggist’s recommendation 
was most frequent in rural areas. 

Purchase of medicine on the recommendation of 
a druggist or without recommendation was more 
frequent among families in the lower income groups 
than among those in higher, but purchase by pre- 
scription did not vary by income among those 
attended by physicians. 

The proportion of cases having laboratory serv- 
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ices was smallest in rural areas and largest in large 
cities. Use of these services also varied with 
income. 

The practice of direct dispensing of medicines 
by physicians is more common in rural areas and 
small cities than in large cities and among families 
of low income than among higher income families. 
—J. L. P. 


How do the aged “get along”? J. J. Corson. Sur- 
vey Graphic 33, No. 1 (Jan. 1944), pp. 16-17+. 
A survey by the Bureau of Old Age and Survi- 

vors Insurance of the Social Security Board among 

recipients of old age insurance in seven cities of the 
nation shows that most of those individuals and 
families have tried to maintain their households 
unchanged. Most of them retired unwillingly, and 

a large proportion still sought or had work. 

Of those surveyed about 30 per cent in northern 
and western cities and 20 per cent in southern 
cities had continuing incomes of $600 or more a 
year, including their insurance benefits. About 
half had some permanent income in addition to 
their benefits. One-tenth had no other income. 
From one-third to one-half had incomes of less 
than $50 a month. 

Some of those surveyed supplemented their in- 
come by drawing on savings. Some received help 
from relatives outside the home or relief agencies. 
Many were helped by relatives in the same house- 
hold. 

The author concludes that the present scheme 
of old age insurance and assistance is inadequate.— 
5. &. ¥. 


Rural co-operative self-help activities in the Pacific 
Northwest, J. J. Kinc. Am. Sociol. Rev. 8, 
No. 6 (Dec. 1943), pp. 706-710. 

An affirmative answer to the question “Are 
rural co-operative self-help activities organized 
during the depression period still operating?” is 
presented in a review of the work accomplished by 
the Farm Security Administration in the Pacific 
Northwest. The article cites examples to show 
that full employment intensifies rural co-operative 
activities, thereby enabling the small farmer to 
make important contributions both to the war 
effort and to postwar stability. 

Rural co-operative self-help activities need not 
be associated with economic depressions. If the 
small farmer is benefited in periods of depression, 
then the benefit can be greater under more pros- 
perous conditions.—L. F. M. 
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Construction of $500 houses in 1943. Monthly 
Labor Rev. 57, No. 6 (Dec. 1943), pp. 1058-1059. 
About 17,000 houses costing less than $500 were 

built in 1943, more than had been built in recent 
years. Because of the wartime restrictions on new 
building, the increase in the proportion of these 
houses to the total of new housing was greater than 
the absolute increase. 

Most of these houses were built of secondhand 
material and were of one or two rooms with a total 
floor space of less than 350 square feet. They were 
generally without interior plumbing or electric 
wiring. Wooden piers were the most common 
foundations. Most were built and occupied by 
their owners.—J. L. P. 


Rent ceilings hold. Bus. Week, No. 745 (Dec. 11, 

1943), pp. 77-78. 

In the cost-of-living index, rents have remained 
stable, other items have increased. Rents have 
held steady because of circumstances outside 
OPA’s control. Landlords have had more 
“stretch” than has been available to most 
entrepreneurs under price control. 

Housing expenses have remained relatively 
stable. Taxes, administrative costs, and charges 
for janitors, fuel, and utilities have risen slightly; 
but these increases have been balanced by a de- 
crease in repair and maintenance costs. Competi- 
tion does not require that landlords provide frills 
for tenants. Wartime scarcities and limitations 
also have contributed. 

Fixed expenses for landlords have been spread 
over a greater number of tenants with the level 
of occupancy at an all-time high, vacancies at an 
all-time low. As a result, net operating income 
for landlords is above prewar levels. Apartment 
house owners had a net operating income of $234 
per dwelling unit in 1942 compared to $183 in 1939. 

The volume of protests is about equal for 
tenants and landlords. OPA has forced rent re- 
duction in 32 per cent of the tenant cases and 
allowed rent increases or adjustments to 46 per 
cent of landlords’ petitions. Rent control has been 
easier to enforce than other price ceilings because 
(1) landlords have had to register, (2) it is difficult 
to disguise a rent increase, and (3) tenants are 
willing to complain.—L. F. M. 


Target for tomorrow. No. III, Food and the peo- 
ple, J. B. Orr. England: The Pilot Press Ltd., 
1943, 56 pp. 

The author approaches the postwar food problem 
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by tracing the development of the present food 
habits of the British people. The review covers 
recommended standards for food requirements and 
reports on consumption studies and vital statistics, 
the effect of war and industrialism, and social 
measures adopted for improving the purchasing 
power and supplementing the food of needy seg- 
ments of the population. 

Housing is stressed as an important but second- 
ary-to-food factor in health improvement. 

The present war food policy assures even the 
poorest family in England a diet as near the stand- 
ard required for health as is possible with the food- 
stufis available, while giving farmers and food 
distributors a fair deal. The author sees in this 
the groundwork for a permanent postwar food 
policy. 

Objections to the food policy inherent in the 
recommendations of the United Nations Food Con- 
ference of May-June 1943 are answered. Assured 
of adequate food, people will work to improve their 
whole standard of living. Pay, however, will have 
to be decent and based on the value, hardship, and 
danger of the work. Modern science can keep food 
production ahead of any population increases re- 
sulting from the bettered nutrition. The state 
can raise money for the improvement of the well- 
being of the people as it has for the destructive 
process of war. 

The changes needed to gear the food production 
of the world to consumption requirements are out- 
lined. Farms must be reconditioned and re- 
equipped and primitive farming methods aban- 
doned. Full employment and a similar standard 
of living must be guaranteed farm and town work- 
ers. Industrial production must be kept at a high 
level. 

The world organization needed to bring the 
recommendations of the United Nations Food Con- 
ference to fruition is described. A plan is pre- 
sented, also, for a National Food Board for Britain 
charged with putting an adequate diet within the 
purchasing power of every family.—S. F. A. 


A study of the effects of odd-shifts upon the food 
habits of war workers, a summary of a project 
prepared by Gladys Engel-Frisch under the di- 
rection of the Committee on Food Habits, Na- 
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tional Research Council. Am. Sociol. Rev. 8, 

No. 4 (Aug. 1943), pp. 471-472. 

The effects of odd shifts on the food habits of 108 
workers in war plants in Seattle and Bremerton 
were studied to try to answer two questions: (1) 
What are the implications for food habits of work- 
ing on either of the odd shifts? (2) What can be 
done to compensate for any bad effects or to take 
advantage of any good effects? The day (normal) 
shift is definitely preferred by most workers and the 
swing shift (late afternoon-evening) is preferred to 
the graveyard or night shift because of the worker’s 
attempt to adjust his sleeping habits to the “nor- 
mal” day. Time of day seemed to be the most 
important factor in considering what kind of meal 
would be eaten. Food habit adjustments are more 
difficult on the swing shift than on the night shift 
because traditional times of eating are most 
changed. Complaints of the workers are presented 
as well as some recommendations for meeting the 
problems involved.—F. C. 


The food situation in Norway, E. M. Roep. J. 
Am. Dietetic Assoc. 19, No. 12 (Dec. 1943), pp. 
817-819. 

This article depicts the struggle of the Norwegian 
housewife to keep her family alive. The ration 
cards allow food amounting to about 1,500 calories 
per day if she can find all of the ration allowance 
in the stores. The theoretical daily ration is: 25 g 
oleomargarine, 1 lb potatoes, $ lb bread, 1 cup skim 
milk, 25 g sugar, a little coffee substitute, a little 
cheese four times a year, and twice a year half a 
pound of molasses and a pound of apples. Almost 
everything is rationed; only sea gulls, crows, dried 
codfish, and certain other fish, salt, vinegar, and 
ersatz articles are unrationed. All possible sources 
of unrationed food are used to supplement the 
ration, such as victory gardens, berries, nuts, mush- 
rooms, and acorns hunted in forests and along the 
roadside. 

In spite of all the housewives’ efforts, the people 
are always hungry. Their diets are deficient in 
calories as well as in protein, calcium, iron, and 
vitamin C, and for adults, in vitamins A and D as 
well. The average adult has lost from 12 to 22 
pounds weight and incidence of disease is mount- 
ing.—F. C, 





FAMILY RELATIONS AND CHILD DEVELOPMENT 


Contributed by Ruth Staples and Leland H. Stott, University of 
Nebraska, and Mildred Thurow Tate, Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


War marriages are different, S. Riemer. Mar- 
riage & Family Living 5, No. 4 (Nov. 1943), 
pp. 84-85, 87. 

Public attitude to war marriages oscillates be- 
tween opposition to all such marriages because of 
the greater risk of failure and sympathy with the 
young persons who separate, possibly forever, when 
the young man enters the service. 

In giving advice to a particular couple, the 
counselor should not consider whether war mar- 
riages in general succeed or fail but rather whether 
this particular marriage under the circumstances 
is likely to fulfill a useful function in the lives of this 
particular pair of individuals. The young couple 
wants help to decide whether they should marry 
now or wait until after the war, and whether they 
should consider the possibility that one or the other 
will change his mind and want to marry someone 
else after the war. 

“The morale of the young people is endangered 
if they are not able to make up their minds firmly 
with regard to these various alternatives.” 

The test of frequency of divorce in war marriages 
as compared with peacetime marriages is not a fair 
test. Even the relationship which is dissolved 
after the war may fulfill a useful function in read- 
justing the soldier or sailor after demobilization. 
It may absorb and reconcile “much of the irrita- 
tion and emotional strain that goes with the return 
to civilian life—there is good reason to believe 
that the single man has greater difficulties in the 
process of readjustment.” 

The author feels that from this point of view the 
country may be indebted to war marriages but 
that their valuc is not reflected in statistical tables 
of divorce. 

“They spite their evaluation by peace time 
different.”— 


standards. War marriages are 


L. H. S. 


War challenges family relationships, C. R. 
Rocers. Marriage & Family Living 5, No. 4 
(Nov. 1943), pp. 86-87. 

The author enumerates some of the questions 
that the war is “throwing in the face of families’’: 

(1) Are the emotional bonds of marriage strong 
enough to endure a long separation? This ques- 
tion imposes a particularly searching test upon the 
new marriage. 

(2) Are the marriages and family relationships 


sufficiently deep and genuine to assimilate new 
opportunities for freedom that the war has 
brought? Families no longer have to stick to- 
gether from economic necessity, as wife and chil- 
dren have their own earnings. 

(3) Has this marriage deep enough roots in the 
emotional lives of both partners to survive the 
rapidly changing attitudes toward sexual freedom? 

(4) Does family life make for individual inde- 
pendence? Does it help the wife orient her life to 
new responsibilities? Does it help the boy develop 
enough maturity to take up a man’s task? 

(5) Are parent-child relationships strong enough 
to give children needed emotional anchorage? 

(6) Can family members adjust to casualty lists? 
Can they take losses without despair? 

“War does not shatter the sound marriage in 
which emotional relationships are healthy and 
satisfying, but it does dissolve the family in which 
there is already some hidden decay.”” Men in the 
armed forces who are most likely to suffer neurotic 
breakdown are not those who have grown up in the 
emotional security of a normal, happy family at- 
mosphere. Of the marriages contracted in the 
stress of war, those of individuals who are them- 
selves products of emotionally sound homes are 
most likely to succeed. ‘The sound family can 
stand the stress of war. We need more and bet- 
ter resources for building families which are sound 
in their psychological relationships.” —L. H. S. 


What are young people asking about marriage? 
H. L. J. Carter and L. Fotrty. J. Applied 
Psychol. 27, No. 3 (June 1943), pp. 283-287. 
A group of 418 young people—mostly college 

students consisting of both sexes and of various 

religious beliefs and closely representing the aver- 
age age at which marriages occur in this country 

(22.4 years)—listed questions which they felt to 

be important to persons contemplating marriage. 
Thirty-six per cent of the questions dealt with 

general aspects of marriage and courtship, such 
as the wife’s seeking a career, factors making for 
compatibility; 22 per cent dealt with economic and 
financial matters; 12 per cent, with children, espe- 
cially under what conditions a couple should or 
should not have children; 11 per cent, with prob- 
lems of religious differences; 10 per cent, with sex; 

9 per cent, with physical and mental health prob- 

lems of prospective mates. 
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The women were more interested in problems 
concerning children, religion, and economic aspects 
of marriage; and the men in sex and health prob- 
lems. The older subjects asked more questions 
about sex and the younger about religion. Rural 
dwellers were more concerned with religion, and 
city dwellers with health and sex. 

Results suggest that sex aspects of marriage may 
be less significant than economic factors and that 
matters young people most wish to know, involve 
physiology, psychology, sociology, economics, men- 
tal hygiene, and religion.—R. S. 


Student and child relationships in the nursery 
school, M. Nessitt. Child Devel. 14, No. 3 
(Sept. 1943), pp. 143-166. 

Sixty-three young women students in a college 
child development class were observed in their 
relations with a group of nursery school children. 
Using a time sampling method, verbatim records 
were obtained of what the students did and said 
and of the children’s behavior in relation to them 
as the students assisted the nursery school teacher. 

An adaptation of Anderson’s plan for measure- 
ment of domination and integration in teachers’ 
contacts with children was used to classify the stu- 
dent’s methods. 

The students were more integrative than domi- 
native in their relations with the children and 
seldom used negative directions or too much ver- 
balization. They contributed more to “accept- 
able” than to unacceptable practices of the chil- 
dren. But they rarely helped the children to 
arrive at better solutions of their problems. 

Individual students showed extremes in helping 
the children and in leaving them alone. Some stu- 
dents used a large proportion of “desirable” 
methods, while other students tended toward the 
use of more than one undesirable method. 

Information about the students and their back- 
grounds indicated that those who were most inte- 
grative in their relationships with the children and 
contributed most to desirable child behavior were 
the more intelligent, younger students from homes 
where the father was more integrative than domi- 
nating in his behavior.—R. S. 


Relationships among play interests and delin- 
quency in boys, D. B. Harris. J. Orthopsy- 
chiatry 13, No. 4 (Oct. 1943), pp. 631-637. 

Using a Play Activities Blank developed by the 
author some years ago, play activities of 63 boys 
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in Minneapolis public schools who appeared in 
juvenile court during the year preceding the test 
were compared with a control group of classmates 
in their home rooms in school. 

The difference between the play interests of the 
two groups was significant. The author concludes 
that it is feasible and rewarding to study delinquent 
behavior in boys by means of a “play activity 
inventory.” 

“The evidence that certain leisure time invest- 
ments are closely associated with legally recognized 
delinquent behavior leads to an interpretation of 
delinquency as simply a boy’s effort to have fun 
in a social context that is definitely limited in spe- 
cific ways.” 

That delinquency may be sometimes more than 
a mere accumulation of undesirable behavior is 
considered likely. The “canalization” theory of 
behavior development is suggested as a useful con- 
cept to explain the apparent developmental nature 
of delinquent “‘careers” in general and play interest 
patterns in particular. 

As play behavior constitutes only one portion of 
the life of the delinquent, one cannot expect a di- 
rect attack on boys’ play interests to eradicate all 


tr 


juvenile delinquency.—M. T. T. 


Personality tests of partially sighted children, R. 
PINTNER and G. ForLano. J. Applied Psy- 
chol. 27, No. 3 (June 1943), pp. 283-287. 

This study was undertaken to determine whether 
any measurable differences in personality make-up 
exist between children with a minor physical handi- 
cap and normal children. 

A group “personality adjustment” test and one 
measuring certain “personality traits” were given 
to children in sight conservation classes, and the 
results were compared with previously determined 
“norms” and similar tests on children with audi- 
tory defects. 

Very slight differences between the normal and 
handicapped groups were evident; for instance, 
the partially sighted girls tend to be somewhat 
introverted. 

In general, the investigations conclude that 
slight visual or auditory defects do not seem to 
result in a distinct personality pattern or in an 
inability to feel satisfactorily adjusted. Per- 
sonality traits vary in amount from child to child 
and from trait to trait among visually and audi- 
torially handicapped children in the same manner 
as they do with normal children.—R. S. 
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INSTITUTION ADMINISTRATION 


To do it easier and do it better, S. CHASE. 
Reader’s Digest 43, No. 259 (Nov. 1943), pp. 
108-112. 

Job-methods training, having proved its worth 
in war plants, is being extended to hospitals and 
farm work. It is the new way of teaching scientific 
management by democratic methods in order to 
inspire workers to think and speed production. 
Keynote of the training is “Management is the 
development of people and not the management of 
things.” 


A hospital training program for new employees, W. 
F. Roprnson. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 19, No. 11 
(Nov. 1943), pp. 775-776. 

The burden of training a new employee is made 
lighter by dividing responsibility among the staff. 
The newcomer goes first to the personnel office 
where money matters are explained and is given 
a booklet of information about the hospital, in- 
cluding rules and regulations affecting all em- 
ployees. She is checked on the contents of the 
booklet in the weekly class sessions. Supervisors 
in different departments train new workers through 
written job analyses. At staff meetings, progress 
of the employees is reported. 


Cooking from the inside out, A. G. MEzERIK. 
Restaurant Mgt. 53, No. 4 (Oct. 1943), p. 23. 
The electronics industry promises postwar de- 

velopments that may revolutionize restaurant 

operation. Foods will be preserved with elec- 
tronic tubes. Induction heating will change 
nearly all our concepts of cooking and cooking 

equipment; in fact, the room will look more like a 

radio broadcasting station than a kitchen. Cook- 

ing will be easier and quicker, and undoubtedly 
many improvements in the art of preparing foods 
will result. 


Meat cookery in war time, J. A. CLINE. Am. Res- 
taurant Mag. 27, No. 10 (Oct. 1943), p. 72; 
Proper cooking methods mean more meat, No. 
11 (Nov. 1943), pp. 35-38, 77. 

The second and third in this vital series on con- 
servation are here listed. 

The following points have been found most im- 
portant in conserving nutritive values of meats in 
roasting: (1) Roast without searing at a constant 
low temperature of 250° to 350°F to save both 
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Contributed by Blanche Tansil, Woman’s 
College of the University of North Carolina 


meat and fat; (2) roast only to the degree of done- 
ness desired; (3) roast at a low temperature so as 
to have more meat to serve and drippings that are 
more desirable for gravies and for other cooking 
purposes, such as seasoning, frying, or shortening. 
Tables show the effect of roasting temperature on 
shrinkage of beef, lamb, pork, and cured hams. 

The use of lower temperatures in broiling, griddle 
broiling, and frying results in a larger and better 
appearing product that is more uniformly cooked, 
juicier, and more tender than when high tempera- 
tures are used. 

Bacon, ham, and ground meat patties may be 
prepared entirely by oven cooking, by being placed 
on a rack in an open pan with a moderate oven 
temperature of 325°F maintained. 

Fried meat has a crisp brown surface. Only 
thin cuts of tender meat should be fried. In grid- 
dle frying, meat is usually coated in flour or corn 
meal, browned quickly on both sides, cooked at 
moderate temperature uncovered until done, then 
drained, and served promptly. In deep fat frying, 
the product is coated with egg (to decrease fat 
absorption) and then with crumbs or flour or meal 
(to increase browning and crispness) and finally 
cooked by immersing in fat heated to 325° to 350°F. 


Lunches can be complete, M. Rocin. Nation's 
Schools 32, No. 5 (Nov. 1943), pp. 52-54. 
Simplified menus for top-of-stove cookery are 

charted. Meal plans are given, using meat, fish, 

egg, cheese, and legumes as the main dish, also 
using a sandwich as the main dish. 

Weekly menus should be carefully checked 
against the standard for the complete lunch to 
ensure that no item has been omitted and that 
amounts are adequate. 

Planning should include both a school food- 
preservation program of drying, locker freezing, 
and canning and a storage program for fresh fruits 
and vegetables. 


Every spoonful counts! L. F. Cooper. Modern 

Hosp. 61, No. 4 (Oct. 1943), pp. 109-110. 

Our food needs, both at home and abroad, have 
greatly increased. Everyone must be made aware 
of the fact that food must be conserved. The 
weighing of food waste—the edible portion of the 
food that is not eaten—is an excellent means of 
control. If this is not feasible then someone 
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should be designated to make careful observation. 
One method of reducing plate waste in hospitals 
is to keep portions served on trays medium-sized 
It is imperative, if best re- 


and offer “seconds.” 
sults are to be obtained, to make everyone aware 
of the prevailing food problems. This can be done 
by conferences, demonstrations, and posters. 


The Army conserves its food, A. W. Eckert. 
Modern Hosp. 61, No. 5 (Nov. 1943), pp. 94-95. 
Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver, one of the 

largest Army hospitals in the world, has a unique 
food conservation program that civilian hospitals 
might well follow. Surplus food from the farm is 
processed, frozen, and stored in the hospital’s cold 
storage lockers. Members of the dietetic staff 
volunteered their services to do the work. Cou- 
pled with this program is that of eliminating waste 
in food served to the personnel and of utilizing 
food left from meals. 


What dehydration will mean to the restaurant of 
the future, A. M. MACFARLANE. Resiaurant 
Mgt. 53, No. 4 (Oct. 1943), pp. 44-45. 
Dehydrated foods save labor in preparation and 

cost in shipping and should keep the price of these 

foods at attractive levels and within the reach of 
all. The new method of compression reduces bulk 
and moisture and increases keeping quality. 

These products hold much promise for the postwar 

world. 


The care of equipment in wartime, M. L. Cir- 
PINGER. J. Am. Dieletic Assoc. 19, No. 10 (Oct. 
1943), pp. 695-697. 

In the Fairmont General Hospital, employee 
education has been stressed by printed instructions 
framed and hung over each piece of equipment. 
Oiling of machinery is done by employees to relieve 
the engineer. Specific suggestions for the care of 
each item of equipment are given. 


Housekeeping procedures, A. M. LABELLE. 
Modern Hosp. 61, No. 5 (Nov. 1943), pp. 90-91. 
The article tells how the executive housekeeper 

of the Presbyterian Hospital, Denver, successfully 

uses older women as maids. Short working hours 
do not interfere too much with their own home 
work and eliminate the necessity of their being fed 
at the hospital. 

The maids make their own floor and wall mops. 

Directions and sketches are shown. 
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The porter has worked out a formula for waxing 
floors which easily keeps them clean, shining, and 
nonslipping. Liquid wax is used in the rinse water 
after mopping in the proportion of one cup wax 
to two gallons water. 


Planning the restaurant kitchen, H. BLUMBERG. 
Architectural Record 94, No. 2 (Aug. 1943), pp. 
75-85. 

Kitchens that are adequate in size and properly 
planned produce good food more easily, quickly, 
and cheaply than do inefficient kitchens; and they 
also require less operating personnel and lower 
operating expense. A properly planned kitchen 
is one in which the flow of materials and personnel 
is organized and synchronized for the greatest 
efficiency. 

Simplified diagrams illustrate basic principles of 
sequence and circulation in kitchen planning. The 
circular kitchen, where counters and equipment 
are arranged to conform to the flow of waiter 
traffic, is called “‘ideal.”” Back of the services with 
which the waiter has direct contact are facilities 
for receiving, checking, storing of food, and various 
preparation operations. All units should be on 
the same level. 

Plans of a service-restaurant, a cafeteria, and a 
lunch-counter coffee shop are shown. 


Sound conditioning, H. J. B. Hoskins. Am. Res- 
taurant Mag. 27, No. 11 (Nov. 1943), pp. 34, 77. 
Numerous products which not only eliminate 

noise but are beautifully decorative, economical, 
and easily installed have come into widespread use 
in restaurants. There are brief descriptions of 
noise-absorbing and sound-conditioning materials 
that can be made available. 


Business machines that conserve profits and build 
good will. Restaurant Mgt. 53, No. 4 (Oct. 
1943), pp. 95-96. 

Sound control methods are vitally important in 
the food business. An adding machine is needed 
in the receiving room and in tabulating costs 
against sales prices. The check machine is as 
necessary at counters as the cash register is at the 
cashier’s desk. The business machine does a clean, 
workmanlike job and with few errors. Filing 
cabinets of the proper sizes for various records 
encourage the habit of checking last month’s costs 
against current prices. A good duplicating ma- 
chine is needed for menus. 








NUTRITION 


Contributed by E. Neige Todhunter, University of Alabama 


Nutrition studies during pregnancy. IV. Relation 
of protein content of mother’s diet during preg- 
nancy to birth length, birth weight and condition 
of infant at birth, B. S. BurKE, V. V. HARDING, 
and H. C. Stuart. J. Pediatrics 23, No. 5 
(Nov. 1943), pp. 506-515. 

Diets of 216 mothers were studied with regard 
to the protein content during the fourth and 
through the ninth month of pregnancy and the 
condition of the infant at birth. Only 10 per cent 
of the diets were rated as excellent with 85 g or 
more of protein; 22 per cent were good with 70 
to 84 g protein; 30 per cent were fair with 55 to 
69 g; 24 per cent were poor with 45 to 54 g; and 
14 per cent had less than 45 grams. 

With increasing protein in the mother’s diet 
there was an increased length of the infant at 
birth and a corresponding increase in weight. 
Statistical analysis of the data and use of correla- 
tion coefficients showed that this increase in 
height and weight was related to the protein and 
not to calcium or riboflavin or other nutrients 
found to be present in many of the protein-rich 
foods. 

The pediatric rating on the condition of the 
infant at birth was also superior for infants of 
mothers with the higher protein intake. The 
amount of protein in the mother’s diet during 
pregnancy is an important factor in determining 
the infant’s physical condition at birth. 


Some determinations of maternal and plasma vita- 
min C levels, C. J. Lunp and M. S. Kise. 
Am. J. Obstet. Gynecol. 46, No. 5 (Nov. 1943), 
pp. 635-647. 

Vitamin C determinations were made on more 
than 500 samples of blood from 197 women at 
different stages of pregnancy; 46 of the women 
were studied three or more times during pregnancy. 
About half the determinations were for women 
whose diets were calculated to be adequate in 
vitamin C and whose plasma values averaged 
0.95 mg per 100 ml. Fifteen per cent of the diets 
were “poor,” with plasma values averaging 0.18 
mg. The rest had fair diets and corresponding 
plasma values of 0.52 mg. 

Diet was found to be the major factor in deter- 
mining plasma levels, and diet alone could main- 
tain a high plasma level throughout pregnancy 
and delivery. Addition of small supplements, 


25 mg ascorbic acid, was of no benefit when the 
diet was good and was insufficient when the diet 
was inadequate. 

Seasonal variation in vitamin C intake in- 
fluenced plasma levels, but no evidence was ob- 
tained to indicate that pregnancy or labor in- 
fluenced the vitamin C level. Plasma values were 
reduced in cases of vomiting. Fetal plasma values 
were always higher than those of the mother at 
time of delivery, the ratio being higher for infants 
whose mothers had low values. The fetus’ vitamin 
C is gained at the expense of the mother. Eighty 
per cent of the infants had normal vitamin C 
levels at birth while half of the mothers had values 
below 0.60 mg. Citrus fruits, tomatoes, and 
berries proved excellent sources of vitamin C; at 
least one of this group of fruits is recommended 
daily during pregnancy. 


Vitamin A during pregnancy, labor, and puer- 
perium, C. J. Lunpand M.S. Krwsre. Am. J. 
Obstet. Gynecol. 46, No. 4 (Oct. 1943), pp. 486- 
501. 

A group of 215 women were studied during 
pregnancy for the vitamin A content of the plasma, 
using the photocolorimetric method of determina- 
tion. Calculations were also made of the vitamin 
A content of the diet. The average value for 
plasma vitamin A in healthy nonpregnant women 
was found to be 96 IU per 100 ml, and the range 
was from 65 to 165 IU with most of the values 
falling between 75 and 120 IU. The value of 90 
IU per 100 ml is considered the lower limit of the 
optimal range for women. 

Among the pregnant women there was a cor- 
relation between the vitamin A intake and the 
plasma vitamin A level. As pregnancy progressed, 
plasma vitamin A values decreased, probably 
through some body storage and through increased 
demands of pregnancy. Immediately following 
delivery, there was a rise in vitamin A content of 
the plasma and this was maintained during 
lactation. 

No correlation was observed between carotene 
values and vitamin A content of the plasma. 
During the first trimester of pregnancy, the normal 
diet standard of vitamin A is considered adequate; 
in the second trimester, an additional 5,000 IU is 
recommended; and 10,000 IU, during the last 
trimester. 
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An evaluation of the blood and urinary thiamine 
determinations in vitamin B, subnutrition, 
R. A. Benson, C. M. WitzBercer, and L. B. 
Stopopy. J. Pediat. 23, No. 4 (Oct. 1943), 
pp. 437-445. 

A daily intake of less than 600 micrograms, an 
average excretion of less than 100 micrograms, or 
the excretion of less than 16 per cent of the ingested 
thiamin invariably denotes thiamin tissue un- 
saturation. Such determinations are time-con- 
suming, and blood determinations if reliable would 
be a valuable aid in diagnosis of thiamin 
subnutrition. 

A group of 45 healthy children showing tissue 
saturation had blood levels of vitamin B, ranging 
from 4.8 to 12.3 micrograms with a mean of 7.8 + 
1.3 micrograms as determined by the thiochrome 
method. Sixty-six children with tissue unsatura- 
tion as judged by intake and excretion showed 
plasma levels ranging from 4.5 to 12.4 micrograms, 
which is within the normal range. 

It is postulated that the vitamin B, content of 
the blood does not begin to fall until the stores in 
the tissues are almost exhausted, and it is the 
state of the tissues which indicates thiamin ade- 
quacy. Urinary excretion studies are at present 
the best means of evaluating vitamin B, sub- 
nutritional status. 


Riboflavin and thiamine interrelationships in rats 
and in man, J. W. FERREBEE and N. WEISSMAN. 
J. Nutrition 26, No. 5 (Nov. 1943), pp. 459-469. 
Rats which were fed a thiamin-deficient diet 

showed no signs of riboflavin deficiency as judged 

by concentration of riboflavin in liver and kidneys 
or by urinary excretion of this vitamin when com- 
pared with controls. 

These findings are contrary to those of earlier 
investigators who reported that thiamin deficiency 
was a significant factor in producing a riboflavin 
deficiency. 

Tissue analyses for human subjects showed no 
riboflavin deficiency even when thiamin content 
was very low. Urinary excretion of riboflavin 
stayed normal in cases showing low thiamin excre- 
tion. The authors suggested that it had been 
hard for them to obtain any objective evidence 
that clinical or subclinical thiamin deficiency is of 
frequent occurrence in groups studied. 


The biochemical defect in nicotinic acid deficiency. 
II. On the nature of the anemia, P. HANDLER 
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and W. P. FEATHERSTON. J. Biol. Chem. 121, 

No. 2 (Dec. 1943), pp. 395-404. 

Anemia was produced in groups of dogs receiving 
three different basal diets but all deficient in 
nicotinic acid. The anemia was macrocytic in 
type with a low red blood cell count and lowered 
hemoglobin and hematocrit. 

Administration of iron, protein, glucose, hemo- 
globin, antipernicious anemia factor, xanthopterin, 
and high doses of cobalt were without effect. 

Treatment with 50 mg nicotinamide daily for 3 
days and then 50 mg once weekly brought about 
an immediate reticulocyte response and the red 
cell count, hemoglobin, and hematocrit continued 
to rise for 30 to 40 days. As body weight and 
plasma protein concentration did not increase, 
indications are that the anemia was directly due to 
lack of nicotinic acid. 


A study of normal human requirements for ascorbic 
acid and certain of its metabolic relationships, 
H. J. Purmnton and C. Suck. J. Nutrition 
26, No. 5 (Nov. 1943), pp. 509-518. 

Fasting blood plasma vitamin C levels were 
determined for 63 normal individuals, 52 women 
and 11 men, before and after receiving a test dose 
of 500 mg ascorbic acid. The test dose was given 
intravenously in 47 subjects and orally in the 
others. Excretion of ascorbic acid and of citric 
acid and hemoglobin values were also determined. 

Fifty-four per cent of the group had fasting 
levels below 0.8 mg ascorbic acid per 100 ml 
plasma. Ascorbic acid requirement was estimated 
to be more than 100 mg daily for subjects under 25 
years of age and considerably less than 100 mg 
for those between 25 and 50 years. In 17 out of 
19 individuals there was a correlation between 
plasma ascorbic acid and the hemoglobin level. 

The citric acid excretion was increased when 
the ascorbic acid excretion increased. There was 
also some evidence that a low basal metabolic 
rate was associated with a lower ascorbic acid 
requirement; of 16 subjects with low basal metab- 
olism, 68.8 per cent had an ascorbic acid require- 
ment below the average. 


The ascorbic acid requirements of school-age 
girls, V. M. Roserts, M. H. Brooks, L. J. 
Roserts, P. Kocn, and P. SHetsy. J. Nutri- 
tion 26, No. 5 (Nov. 1943), pp. 539-547. 
Thirty healthy girls between 6 and 12 years of 

age served as subjects. The vitamin C content 
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of their regular diet was adjusted to 21 or 22 mg 
daily. Supplements of vitamin C ranging from 
10 mg to 60 mg were given for 7-day periods, and 
blood plasma and urinary excretion of vitamin C 
were determined. Blood levels of 0.7 mg per 100 
cc and an excretion of 50 per cent of a 300-mg test 
dose were taken as indices of a satisfactory state 
of vitamin C nutrition. 

There was wide variation in ascorbic acid con- 
tent of the blood at each level of intake. Four- 
fifths of the group receiving 62 mg ascorbic acid 
daily and all of those getting 72 mg were saturated, 
and the satisfactory level of intake for the school- 
age child is considered to be 62 to 72 mg. 


Prevention of rickets with single massive doses of 
vitamin D, A. I. J. Wotr. J. Pediat. 22, No. 4 
(April 1943), pp. 396-417. 

Single massive doses of 600,000 USP units of 
vitamin D from an electrically activated prepara- 
tion of ergosterol was found to be a safe and time- 
saving method of protecting infants from rickets. 
Sixty-two infants who received such doses at 3 to 
5 months of age showed no toxic effects or dis- 
turbances from the dose. Of this group 18 who 
had mild cases of rickets at the beginning were 
healed in 2 to 7 months, and 44 others followed for 
2 to 7 months showed no signs of rickets after one 
massive dose of vitamin D. 


The value of biotin, folic acid concentrates, and 
liver extract in the diet of rats fed succinyl 
sulfathiazole, B. RANSONE and C. A. ELVEHJEM. 
J. Biol. Chem. 151, No. 1 (Nov. 1943), pp. 
109-115. 

Rats growing normally on a synthetic ration 
show decreased rate of growth when fed sulfon- 
amides, such as sulfaguanidine and sulfasuxidine 
(succinylsulfathiazole), which are poorly absorbed. 

Sulfasuxidine was added to a synthetic diet con- 
taining biotin and fed to rats. Addition of folic 
acid concentrate or a liver concentrate containing 
folic acid protected the rats from the effects of 
sulfasuxidine. Rats given either of these supple- 
ments grew as well or better than control rats 
receiving no drug. 

Growth with these supplements was better when 
biotin was administered. Sulfasuxidine added to 
the basal caused a marked lowering of the leuco- 
cyte count, and this effect was counteracted by 
folic acid concentrate or liver extract. 
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Absorption and therapeutic efficacy of iron 
phytate, C. V. Moore, V. Mriynicu, and R. 
Dusacu. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 19, No. 12 
(Dec. 1943), pp. 841-844. 

Increase of iron in blood serum following inges- 
tion of iron phytate was studied to determine the 
extent to which the iron was absorbed. Subjects 
who received a dose of iron phytate supplying 20 
mg iron per kg body weight showed no increases 
in serum iron, but the same subjects showed serum 
iron increases after test doses of 3 or 4 mg iron as 
ferrous sulfate per kg body weight. It was con- 
cluded that iron phytate is much less readily ab- 
sorbed from the intestinal tract than is a salt such 
as ferrous sulfate. 

Seven patients with hypochromic microcytic 
anemia, when given 12 grams of iron phytate, 
showed a return to normal of hemoglobin values, 
but the reticulocyte response was small. Addition 
of ferrous sulfate caused a reticulocyte increase. 
Iron phytate is a relatively insoluble iron salt, and 
it is concluded that the ingestion of 6 to 8 slices of 
bread fortified with iron phytate would probably 
give an absorption of only a fraction of a milligram 
of iron. 


The nutritive value of white and whole wheat 
breads, R. F. Licut and C. N. Frey. Cereal 
Chem. 20, No. 6 (Nov. 1943), pp. 645-660. 
Young rats were fed air-dried white bread sup- 

plemented with vitamins A, D, and E, or received 

100 per cent whole-wheat bread. These basic 

formulae were then modified by the inclusion of 

dry skim milk, salts, casein, or various amino 
acids; and growth response of the rats was deter- 
mined for 8- and 12-week periods. 

Little growth was obtained on white or enriched 
bread without added milk. Animals receiving 6 
per cent milk bread grew slightly better than those 
on whole-wheat bread. The milk partially cor- 
rected the amino acid deficiency and increased the 
riboflavin and the mineral content. 

The addition of the amino acids lysine and valine 
to white bread along with salt mixture and vitamins 
A, D, and E and riboflavin was one-third more 
efficient in promoting growth than was whole- 
wheat or 6 per cent milk bread. The important 
contribution of added milk to white bread was 
shown to be protein, minerals, and riboflavin rather 
than other members of the B complex as had been 
earlier suggested. 
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From the Edztor’s Basket .. . 









“School Lunches in Two Rural Communities” 
is a free 24-page circular written by Ada M. Moser 
and published by the South Carolina Agricultural 
Experiment Station of Clemson Agricultural Col- 
lege. It reports an experiment with two rural 
elementary schools: in one a well-planned hot lunch 
was served; the other had no school lunch but part 
of the time used surplus foods distributed by the 
USDA. The circular not only demonstrates the 
value of a school lunch but also how foods for a 
well-balanced diet can be obtained in a rather poor 
community. 


“The economic situation during the first two 
years following the war is likely to be distinctly 
better than that of the late thirties,” declared a 
Brookings Institution study last year. 

“Postwar Re-Employment: The Magnitude of 
the Problem” by Karl T. Schlotterbeck, latest 
Brookings booklet on the subject, says, ‘“The out- 
look for a high level of production and employ- 
ment during the transition period appears better 
today than it did a year ago,” though he warns 
that “there may be serious difficulties in congested 
war production centers” and that “there may also 
be difficulties after the carry-over stimuli from 
the war period have spent themselves.” 

He points out factors ignored by some of the 
prophets concerning postwar conditions. Order 
from The Brookings Institution, Washington 6, 
D.C. Price, 25 cents. 


The Home Craft Course series on Pennsylvania 
German art has two new booklets: “Pennsylvania 
German Painted Tin (Tole Ware)” by Elizabeth 
Swartz Hoke and “Pennsylvania Dutch Home- 
Weaving Patterns” by Marguerite P. Davison. 

The one on tin work gives details of designs and 
photographs of typical pieces and lists materials re- 
quired for the work. The booklet on weaving has 
an excellent historical chapter and clear-cut analy- 
ses of woven patterns illustrated. 

Order them from Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser, 
Plymouth Meeting, Pennsylvania. Price, 60 
cents to those who mention the JouRNAL; $1 to 
others. 


“Looking at Clothing and Textile Labels,” 
“The Grade Labeling of Canned Fruits and Vege- 
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tables,” “How Informative Labels Help You 
Stretch Your Dollars,” and “Federal and State 
Laws Affecting Labeling” are four free mimeo- 
graphed 10- to 16-page bulletins published in 
January by the National Consumer-Retailer Coun- 
cil, Inc., 8 West Fortieth Street, New York 18. 

They are written in simple, clear style to help 
develop good buymanship and get shoppers to be 
label-conscious. 


“The pressure canner is now a weapon of war. 
Make it last.”” Thus admonishes the latest leaflet 
issued by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, “Take Care of Pressure Can- 
ners.” It tells how to check and double check a 
canner so as to insure efficient work, how to use it 
before, during, and after canning. Free on re- 
quest from Office of Information, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington 25, D. C. 


“School Lunch Recipes”’ is another free publica- 
tion to be ordered from the same office. The 
specialists who prepared the handbook drew 
heavily upon the BHNHE’s previously published 
school lunch recipes but adapted them to wartime 
rationing and food supplies and to the type A and 
type B patterns set up by the Food Distribution 
Administration. 


“Rooms for War Guests’ is an Oregon State 
College bulletin planned to guide families who are 
fitting up rooms to rent to war workers, but it would 
be exceedingly helpful to anyone anywhere who 
wants to take in “‘paying guests.” 

It was written by Maud Wilson of the School of 
Home Economics at Oregon State College. Among 
topics discussed are: home needs of workers, points 
in management, criteria to use to determine when 
a room is rentable, tips as to ways to utilize space, 
plans by which a home craftsman could build 
simple, sturdy furniture for the room. Order 
from School of Home Economics, Oregon State 
College, Corvallis, 40 cents. 


“The garbage pail is often the best-fed member 
of the family,” comments Voice II in a radio 
script being distributed by the War Food Ad- 
ministration, Washington 25, D. C. It is No. 3 
in a series of 44-minute scripts on food conserva- 
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tion: No. 1, “Reduce Waste Through Better Meal 
Planning”; No. 2, “Reduce Waste with Proper 
Food Preparation and Storage Methods”; and No. 
4, “Reduce Waste with New Table Manners and 
Better Use of Leftovers.” Each is well written 
and would be good for school or club programs. 

Other aids in working up programs or posters 
are: “The Conservation of Food: I. In the Home,” 
14-page leaflet; “Discussion Guide on Food 
Conservation for Use by Women’s Groups”; and 
“Information for Public Speakers on Food Waste.” 
All free. 


A test for mothers, one for fathers, and another 
for evaluating home life are given in “Morale in 
the Home,” Extension Circular No. 5-105 of the 
University of Nebraska Extension Service. This 
excellent, practical circular was written by Leland 
H. Stott, associate professor of research in family re- 
lationships. Single copies free while supply lasts. 


“Taking Care of a Baby,” “Taking Care of a 
Child After School,” “Getting Supper for a Child 
and Putting Him to Bed” make a trio of simply 
worded, practical booklets for “junior aides in 
child care.” Each carries the WHEELS device 
(Women’s Home Economics Emergency Land 
Service). The needs of a Canadian student in a 
Cornell class inspired preparation of the series. 
Written in the language of the grammar school 
girl, it should be helpful to mothers who get young 
girls to take care of their children as well as to 
the girls who serve as child care aides. Order 
from Miss Evelyn Herrington, College of Home 
Economics, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York. Price, 25 cents for the series. 


“Approved Films on Food and Nutrition” is a 
25-cent, 44-page booklet published by The Com- 
mittee on Evaluation of Motion Pictures, New 
York City Food and Nutrition Program, 45 La- 
fayette Street, New York 13, New York. 

The committee reviewed more than 100 films 
and selected 45 as meeting their tests of accuracy, 
good organization of subject matter, excellence of 
presentation, and educational value. The pro- 
ducer and distributors, data as to time required 
for showing, terms for sale or rental, a résumé of 
the content, and an appraisal of value—these are 
listed for each film. The booklet came off the 
press in December 1943. 

The chairman of the committee which judged 
the pictures is Mrs. Gertrude Gates Mudge, nu- 
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tritionist of the New York City Department of 
Health; co-chairman is Elizabeth Guilford, direc- 
tor of the Home Economics Bureau, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 


Six films on nutrition and rationing (British 
style) will be of interest to those who have facilities 
for showing them: “ABCD of Health,” animated 
cartoons and photography, telling of the vitamins 
needed for health, $10; “Dinner at School,” 
$10.50; “Eating at Work,” about factory can- 
teens, $13; “For Children Only,” on overcoming 
vitamin C deficiency by special rationing, $8; 
“Partners in Crime,” on the black market, $10; 
and “World of Plenty,” on food production, dis- 
tribution, and consumption, $47. Order from 
The Film Officer, British Information Services, 
1336 New York Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C., or from any of the consular offices. 


What four- and five-year-olds are like as per- 
sons, their needs, and behaviors—these are dis- 
cussed in an excellent 28-page, 35-cent bulletin of 
the Association for Childhood Education, ‘‘Four- 
and Five-Year-Olds at School.” The relation of 
the kindergarten to the nursery school, the first 
grade, and the home is also described. 

“Social Studies for Children”’ is another of ACE’s 
new bulletins (also 35 cents) which takes up such 
questions as: What experiences can we provide 
children that will lead toward social maturity? 
What are some criteria for social development? 

Two other new ACE bulletins are: “1942-43 
Supplement: A Bibliography of Books for Young 
Children” (20 cents) and “Toys Children Like” 
(20 cents), which tells how to make drums, cork 
animals, furniture, cymbals, trains. 

Order from the Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
me & 


Just how do various population groups in the 
USA prepare their foods, and what are the habits 
and attitudes related to food preparation? Doro- 
thy Dickins reports a study in this field in her 
“Food Preparation of Owner and Cropper Farm 
Families in the Shortleaf Pine Area of Mississippi” 
in Social Forces for October 1943. Reprints can 
be obtained from Agricultural Experiment Station, 
State College, Mississippi. 

Another of Dr. Dickins’ excellent studies, pub- 
lished by the Station, is “Effects of Good House- 
hold Management on Family Living.” 
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News General 


On Miss Harris’ February Schedule. Jessie 
W. Harris, president of the AHEA, who this year 
is chief of the community nutrition services divi- 
sion, War Food Administration, spoke on the IIli- 
nois Farm and Home Week program on February 
10. From February 14 to 16 she was in Louisiana 
for a series of district conferences conducted by the 
state nutrition committee and in Mississippi for 
similar conferences from February 17 to 21. 


Alabama 


Alabama College. Johnnie Carlisle is teaching 
at the Montevallo High School. 

A style show featuring woolen suits made by the 
clothing classes from discarded clothing was held 
in Palmer Hall in February. 

The experimental cookery class has been work- 
ing on recipes involving greater utilization of 
locally grown foods. 

University of Alabama. A research project to 
further uses of cotton is under way. 

The Tuscaloosa Consumer Council sponsored a 
clothing clinic in January conducted by Levice 
Ellis, extension clothing specialist, and Elizabeth 
Collings, county home demonstration agent. 

The department of family life has added three 
new courses this quarter: practice teaching, special 
problems with children, and adolescent develop- 
ment. Its infant laboratory has a new member, 
Martha Milne Hill, aged 11 months. She and 
Jacqueline Hallaman, aged 7 months, enable the 
students in child development to compare the 
growth of normal children. The mothers of both 
babies are alumnae. 

Mable Adams, who recently received her master’s 
degree in nutrition, has now joined the faculty. 

Marjorie Neal, ’38, is in charge of the textile 
research program of A. M. Tenney Associates. 

Laura Hammond, a December graduate, is 
teaching at the Akron High School in Hale County. 

Frances Sullivan, also a December graduate, is 
now a nursery school teacher at the Edgemere- 
North Point Nursery School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

Extension Service. Jessie W. Harris, president 
of the AHEA, was one of the speakers at the an- 
nual meeting from January 10 to 13 at the Tutwiler 
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Hotel, Birmingham. Separate programs for the 
home demonstration staff included panel discus- 
sions of “Outlook for 1944,” “4-H Club Work,” 
“Ways of Reaching More Rural Women,” and 
“Strengthening the County Council Program.” 

Mrs. J. E. S. Rudd died at her home in Ashland 
on November 30. From 1915 to 1923 she was 
home agent in Tuscaloosa County, and from 1923 
to 1941, agent in Clay County. Since 1941 she 
had been an assistant. 

Recent marriages among home demonstra- 
tion agents and their successors include: Floris 
Copeland, agent in Coosa County, to Pvt. F. W. 
Sheppard on November 27—successor, Ruth Sun- 
berg; Vera Parkman, assistant agent in Dale 
County, to Lt. Mariott Lufkin on December 25— 
successor, Frances Norton; Roberta Diamond, 
agent in Choctaw County, to Cpl. O. W. Struthers 
on November 26—successor, Ruth Moore; Mrs. 
Annis Snoddy, agent in Calhoun County, to Capt. 
Eugene Hurt on December 13—successor, Miriam 
McClendon. 


Arizona 


Farm Security Administration. Mrs. Monita 
Greenwood, former FSA home management 
supervisor in Prescott, has joined the WAC and 
is in training at Fort Des Moines. 


Arkansas 


Arkansas Home Economics Association. Items 
for the January newsletter sent to some 900 Ar- 
kansas home economists were assembled by county 
news gatherers. 

Most of the group activity of home economists 
in the counties is centered around consumer 
interests, nutrition, and Red Cross work. 

The Craighead County unit emphasized the 
Food Fights for Freedom program by an exhibit 
at the Hotel Noble, Jonesboro, and one at the 
county library. Foods in the seven basic groups 
were given toothpick legs and armed with tiny 
toy guns and flags and placed in a marching posi- 
tion. Posters explained the meaning. 

The Phillips County group also had displays of 
the basic foods, including charts, at the YWCA 
cafeteria in Helena. Its manager, Mrs. Madge 
Gardner, has herself carried on an educational 
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program on the use of soybeans. In addition to 
serving them boiled and baked, she has used them 
in cookies, ice cream, pie, and candy and offered 
samples to hesitant customers. 

Extension Service. Home agents attended a 
state meeting in Little Rock from January 4 to7. 

Farm Security Administration. Martha Din- 
widdie is serving on a postwar planning com- 
mittee on housing for Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla- 
homa, and Texas. 

Annie Grace Evans of Plainview is now assigned 
to an American Red Cross clubmobile in South 
England, and Bernice Caldwell of Salem is doing 
hospital recreational work in Australia. 

Food Preservation Program. Canning kitchens 
have been opened in Sharp, Fulton, and Inde- 
pendence Counties. Some of them will be 
operated the year round. 

Vocational Home Economics. The first voca- 
tional home economics department in Clay County 
was opened in a white cottage at Corning on Octo- 
ber 4, with 72 girls enrolled. 


California 

California Home Economics Association. 
“Home Economics in Action on the Home Front” 
was the theme of the Association’s 4-page “‘Action- 
Gram”’ sent to members late in December. Under 
“Home Front Action During Summer Vacation” 
were listed defense jobs held by various members in 
the northern and southern sections; and under 
“Current Action on the Home Front” were re- 
ported current school, housing, newspaper, radio, 
institute, exhibit, and nutrition activities of 
members. 

Farm Security Administration. One particular 
FSA interest during the past two years has been 
the California Rural Health Program, sponsored 
by the FSA and the California Physicians’ Service. 
There are now 10 health associations in the state, 
and each elects its own board of directors. Any 
farm family in California whose annual net income 
is $2,000 or less may join. Since family plans for 
FSA borrowers consider the Rural Health Program 
when medical expenses for the year are budgeted, 
many of the families have become members of the 
associations. 

Orpha Miller, former home management super- 
visor, is now FSA supervisor at Riverside. Mrs. 
Marjorie Springer and Mrs. Gwendolyn Haight, 
also former home management supervisors, are 
acting FSA supervisors at Santa Maria and 
Madera, respectively. 
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Connecticut 


Connecticut Home Economics Association. A 
joint conference with the Connecticut War Coun- 
cil was held in New Haven on February 5. 
“Consumer Cost-of-Living” was the theme. 

Hartford Nutrition Committee. The committee 
has been sponsoring a speaker’s bureau and a series 
of 6 Sunday afternoon broadcasts on “Food Prob- 
lems of the World.” On each radio program a 
member of the committee questioned an authority 
on some particular country. 

State Department of Education. Violet Simp- 
son began work February 1 as food service con- 
sultant for the Connecticut State Hospitals. 

Short unit evening programs in dressmaking for 
homemakers have been developed in the state 
trade schools in Hartford, Bridgeport, and New 
Britain. Units for beginning, intermediate, and 
advanced students are offered, as well as tailoring, 
drapery making, and elementary and advanced 
pattern drafting. Enrollments have been large. 

Extension Service. Marion L. Fry, home dem- 
onstration agent in southern Rhode Island since 
1935, is now agent in Hartford County. 

Hartford. Beatrice Spiker, recently of the 
Pennsylvania Extension Service, has joined the 
staff of the Connecticut Dairy and Food Council. 

Seymour. Janet Miller of Ames, Iowa, has 
accepted the position at Seymour left vacant by 
the resignation of Mrs. Helen Mack Velardi, who 
has gone into business with her husband. 

Recent Marriages. Eleanor Pike was married 
on December 24 to Robert A. Arnoldi. She is 
continuing to teach at Glastonbury High School. 
Clerna Pierce of Guilford and Joyce Larson of 
Old Saybrook resigned to be married in Decem- 
ber. Virginia Daley of Ames, Iowa, will complete 
the term at Old Saybrook. Mildred Carson of 
Winsted became Mrs. Donald A. Byers in Decem- 
ber. She is continuing her teaching. 


Delaware 


Women’s College, University of Delaware. 
Instead of making clothes from new material for 
local needy children, the junior clothing class is 
this year salvaging clothing from students afid 
making it over into children’s garments for foreign 
relief. Emphasis is being placed on warm outer 
clothing. Every scrap left from making the larger 
garments will be utilized for mittens, moccasins, 
caps, scarfs, and toys. 

Betty Jo Painter, ’43, has been promoted to 
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junior chemist in the Quartermaster Corps. 
She is stationed in Philadelphia. Georgiean 
Geanopulos and Dorothy Simmons have ap- 
pointments as dietetic interns at Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. 

New State Course of Study. Delaware home 
economics teachers are now using the new course 
of study which has been in preparation for six 
years. During that time, there have been several 
tryout periods to see if the work as planned gave 
satisfactory results in the classroom. The new 
course of study was planned jointly by committees 
of teachers, the home economics personnel of the 
University of Delaware, and the state supervisor 
of home economics. 

Public Schools. Mrs. Hazel D. Noonan, who 
has taught in Wilmington and served on the 
Extension Service staff, has joined the faculty of 
the Alexis I. du Pont School. 

Honora Fudala, a graduate of State Teachers 
College, Mansfield, Pennsylvania, is teaching at 
the Delaware City Junior High School. 

Sara Short, Norma Hollis, and Mary Alice Han- 
cock, ’43 graduates of the University of Delaware, 
are teaching at Georgetown, Richardson Park, 
and Middletown, respectively. 

Pauline S. Williams, graduate of the Teachers 
College in Indianapolis and Columbia University, 
is teaching in both the junior and senior high 
schools at Millsboro. 

Louise Vaughn, a ’43 graduate of Madison Col- 
lege, is a new staff member at Laurel High School. 


District of Columbia 


D. C. Home Economics Association. “Our 
Neighbors in the Other Americas” was the theme 
of the program at the Washington Gas Light Com- 
pany on December 9. Marjorie M. Heseltine, 
nutrition consultant of the U.S. Children’s Bureau, 
discussed the nutrition and health of children in 
some of the South American countries. Miss 
Heseltine had only recently returned from a three- 
month trip to South America, where she served as 
technical assistant in nutrition to the U. S. repre- 
sentative on a special committee of the American 
International Institute for the Protection of Child- 
hood, which met in Montevideo, Uruguay. Miss 
Heseltine also spent some time in Argentina, Peru, 
and Paraguay. A sound film in technicolor, “Our 
Neighbors Down the Road,” was shown. 

The HEWIB’s Section held a special meeting at 
the YWCA on January 19. Marie Sellers, chair- 
man of the home economics in business depart- 
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ment of the AHEA, was the speaker. Six meet- 
ings are planned for this year. Several members 
are working with the District nutrition committee 
on community war service assignments. 

The Homemakers Section has planned panel 
discussions by members for all six of its meetings. 
It is, however, having assistance on the various 
panels from specialists and others concerned with 
the special topic under discussion. Beulah Coon 
of the U. S. Office of Education has been es- 
pecially helpful with program plans. Each 
member is asked to participate on at least one panel. 

The Social Welfare and Public Health Section 
has planned its monthly meetings this year 
around a series of talks by its own members. All 
who have had interesting experiences or have done 
outstanding jobs in the field of nutrition will be 
asked to contribute to this series. The meetings 
are held at the homes of members. 


Florida 


Florida Home Economics Association. ‘Make 
the most of local resources for better family living” 
was the theme of the newsletter sent to members 
to inform them of Association activities. Ad- 
vantages of belonging to the Association were 
pointed out as well as the responsibilities of mem- 
bers. Many program suggestions were included 
for district chairmen as well as suggestions on or- 
ganizing district membership. Activities of the 
AHEA on behalf of its membership were outlined. 

State Department of Education. Instead of a 
state-wide conference for home economics teachers, 
sectional conferences were held in different areas 
with staff members from Florida State College 
for Women and the State Department of Educa- 
tion as consultants. The new “Wartime Program 
in Home Economics Education,” developed as a 
guide for teachers, was used as a basis for group 
discussions, and committees decided upon skills 
desirable to attain at different grade levels. 

University of Tampa. A number of lectures in 
the new course in nursery school education will be 
devoted to preschool nutrition. During the 
second semester a special course in preschool nutri- 
tion will be offered for nursery school teachers. 

Extension Service. Three county home demon- 
stration agents have been promoted to the state 
office staff: Mrs. Edith Y. Barrus, district agent 
for southwest Florida; Mrs. Bonnie J. Carter, 
assistant supervisor of the Emergency Farm Labor 
Program, Women’s Land Army; and Joyce Bevis, 
extension specialist in clothing and textiles. 
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There have been 10 recent changes in county per- 
sonnel. 

School Lunch Program. The state super- 
visor of school lunch programs, Mrs. Thelma 
Flanagan, reports that 60 out of the 67 counties in 
Florida are participating in the FDA program for 
school lunches. An average of 64 per cent of the 
total funds is spent for food, 29 per cent for labor, 
and 6.6 per cent for miscellaneous items. 

The State Board of Health and the State De- 
partment of Education have worked co-operatively 
in the preparation of the section on school lunch 
sanitation for the Florida Sanitary Code. Copies 
of this can be secured upon request. 





Hawaii 

Territorial Nutrition Committee. Jamie Cam- 
eron, formerly an instructor of home economics 
at McKinley High School, is the committee’s new 
executive secretary. 

University of Hawaii. Carol Mitchelson has 
been promoted to director of food service, and 
Evangeline Marshall, formerly in charge of food 
service at the Kamehameha School for Girls, has 
been appointed assistant director. 

Martha Swoyer Reilly, formerly director of 
food service, is now field supervisor of the food and 
training program of the emergency feeding 
division of the Office of Civilian Defense. 

Victory Garden Show. To encourage preserva- 
tion of surplus foods, the Department of Public 
Instruction and the Extension Service sponsored 
an exhibit of fruit, vegetables, poultry, and fish 
canned by students and women of the Territory. 
The nutritive value of mung, soya, and other vari- 
eties of beans and methods of sprouting them were 
featured in the American Red Cross display. The 
home service department of the Honolulu Gas 
Company demonstrated proper cooking of soya 
bean sprouts as well as improvised equipment 
for sprouting beans at home. 

Extension Service. An exhibit of dolls, toys, 
and Christmas presents and papers which could 
easily be made at home was displayed before adult 
classes of the Free Kindergarten Association, 
neighborhood groups organized by the OCD in 
Honolulu, and extension women throughout the 
Territory. It was prepared by Mrs. Alice Trimble 
and Mrs. Lillian Schwartz. 


Idaho 


University of Idaho. Susan Burson of the U. S. 
Office of Education and Lillian Navratil, state 
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supervisor of home economics, were campus visi- 
tors from December 6 to 8. Miss Burson led a 
series of home economics staff conferences. 

In co-operation with the Moscow Branch of the 
Red Cross, home economics students have planned 
and arranged large window displays showing nutri- 
tion, home nursing, and other activities. 

Extension Service. At the Home Demonstra- 
tion Conference held in Moscow from February 21 
to 28, plans for the state-wide food and clothing 
programs for 1944 were made. 

During January, Mildred Haberly, nutrition 
specialist, conducted in southern Idaho leader- 
training meetings on wartime meal planning. 


Illinois 


Illinois Home Economics Association. Since 
the annual meeting had to be canceled, plans have 
been made for a state-wide network of ‘“What’s 
New” round tables, each in an easily accessible 
center. 

Normal University. To climax Food Fights 
for Freedom month, the University Red Cross 
Canteen unit sponsored for the assembly on De- 
cember 1 a play entitled “It’s Up to You” and a 
film co-ordinated with it. The script and film 
were secured from the FDA. 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College. The 
state supervisor of home economics and Rua Van 
Horn of the U. S. Office of Education conferred 
with the home economics staff from November 29 
to December 4 on ways to enrich individual 
courses and improve the whole home economics 
curriculum. 

University of Illinois. Courses in occupational 
therapy are now offered at the University. Bea- 
trice Wade is in charge of them. 

At the meeting of the Association of Land-Grant 
Colleges, Lita Bane was appointed a member of the 
committee on experiment station organization and 
policy. 

Twenty-four alumnae who are Army hospital 
dietitians hold second lieutenants’ commissions. 
Six are already overseas. Dorothy Wiltamuth, 
’41, and Katharine Manchester, °38, are first 
lieutenants. The latter is in the Office of the Sur- 
geon General. One alumna is with the Red Cross 
in India and another in Egypt. 

Health Workshop. Home economists _par- 
ticipated with health groups and social workers in a 
workshop conducted by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion in Chicago in November to consider ways to 
improve family health. 












News Notes 


Home Safety Program. More than 5,000 fam- 
ilies are enrolled in the Safe-Home program spon- 
sored by the Extension Service, the Illinois Home 
Association, and the Illinois Home 
Gladys Ward is in charge of 


Advisers’ 
Bureau Federation. 
the project. 


Indiana 


State Department of Public Instruction. Indi- 
ana is planning two regional meetings to prepare 
county leaders to assist in the local food produc- 
City and county superin- 
from each 


tion training program. 
tendents will co-operatively select 
county an interested home economics teacher and 
an agriculture teacher to attend these meetings, 
and they will be accompanied by at least one school 
official, thus making a total of three official dele- 
gates from each county. The entire food produc- 
tion training program will be discussed with em- 
phasis on production, conservation, and processing 
of food for family use; farm machinery repair and 
maintenance; and farm labor training for nonfarm, 
in-school youth. 

Committees of home economics teachers under 
the direction of the district supervisors of home 
economics are compiling bulletins to serve as 
guides to teachers on preservation of the home food 
supply, safety education for the home, and the 
school lunch program. 

Purdue University. The home economics staff 
felt keenly the loss of Marion L. Mattson, director 
of the nursery school, who met with a fatal auto- 
mobile accident on November 1. Her mother 
also was killed in the accident. 

Through a Gripsholm passenger, it has been 
learned that Ruth Darby is safe in Manila, P.L., 
and is still carrying on her work there although a 
prisoner of the Japanese. Dr. Darby received her 
degree in nutrition at Purdue and was on the staff 
of the University of the Philippines at the begin- 
ning of the war. 

Saint Marys-of-the-Woods College. Martha 
McKenna, a graduate of Kansas State College, is 
the new instructor in clothing and textiles. 


lowa 

Iowa State College. At the annual convocation 
in observance of Ellen H. Richards Day, a portrait 
of Dean Genevieve Fisher was presented to the 
home economics division. Preceding the cere- 
mony, home economics students reviewed the prog- 
ress of home economics at the College. The 
January issue of the Jowa Homemaker, student 
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publication, featured the convocation and carried 
a reproduction, in color, of the portrait. 

The five foreign students in the home economics 
division this year represent the Philippines, Costa 
Rica, Puerto Rico, Uruguay, and Colombia. 

The child development department has taken 
over supervision of the Ames Day Care Center, 
thus providing additional facilities for the in- 
creased number of majors in child development. 

Iowa State Teachers College. The home 
economics faculty is continuing its weekly broad- 
Agnes McClelland’s dis- 
clothing, clothing 


casts on conservation. 
cussions of conservation of 
equipment, and household textiles will be followed 
by Elizabeth Nyholm’s series on “Children in War- 
time.” 

Elizabeth Sutherland served as chairman of the 
Iowa Home Economics College Teachers Con- 
ference on January 14. Discussions centered on 
improvement of the college home economics cur- 
riculum. 

University of Iowa. The University’s part in 
the Food Fights for Freedom campaign has con- 
sisted of a series of public lectures on problems 
of food production and distribution followed by 
panel discussions. The program was sponsored 
by the Citizen Service Corps, OPA, and FDA. 
Sybil Woodruff is local nutrition chairman. 

Extension Service. Conie Foote has returned 
as extension nutritionist after serving as regional 
home management supervisor for the FSA in 
Nebraska. Marie Budolfson is a new home 
management specialist. Esther Taskerud is as- 
sistant state girls’ 4-H club leader. Lora Hilyard 
is the new clothing specialist, and Mrs. Bernice 
Gross is 4-H home efficiency specialist. 


Kansas 


Friends University. Mrs. Margaret Bair has 
succeeded Gladys Cronemeyer as head of the home 
economics department. 

The department’s new quarters include a re- 
decorated sewing and fitting room, a kitchen with 
four new ranges and other modern equipment, a 
dining room, the regular lecture room, and an 
additional room for laboratory work and study. 

In co-operation with the Red Cross the depart- 
ment is offering a course in Home Nursing and 
Child Care. Students will do nurses’ aid work in 
the Wichita Hospital. 

Kansas State Teachers College, Hays. Norma 
Geiss began her institutional training at Michigan 
State College on February 1. 
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Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburgh. 
Each vocational home economics student during 
her period of supervised teaching leaves the regular 
home economics classroom for two successive days 
and reports to the training school lunchroom for 
work in preparing and serving food. On other 
days the students join the children at the tables 
and observe the supervision given them. The 
experiences gained during these days are discussed 
and evaluated with B. Lillian Nelson, teacher 
trainer. Problems in record keeping and business 
management are taken up directly with Annie 
Mariott, director of the training school lunchroom. 

Martha Jane Hughes won the Missouri 4-H 
clubs’ first prize for home preservation of food 
during 1943 and a trip to Chicago. 

Southwestern College. The two-heddle loom 
owned by the domestic art department and hereto- 
fore used only by the textile class has been used 
this year by a number of other students to make 
attractive rugs for their rooms. 

University of Kansas. Lucy McCormak spoke 
on “The Farm Home and the War” at the Cowley 
County Institute in Winfield in November. 

HEWIB’s. Betty Boyle, home service director 
of the Wyandotte County Gas Company, has 
joined the WAC. 


Louisiana 


State Department of Education. The 51 parish 
conferences for home economics teachers held 
during the fall were attended by 432 teachers and 
school officials. Their purpose was to further 
adjust the homemaking program to meet wartime 
needs of youth and adults more effectively and to 
give teachers an opportunity to discuss problems 
relating to their own programs. 

Evaluation of the community school lunch pro- 
grams in 11 selected parishes was scheduled as 
part of the January and February programs of 
work for members of the home economics staff, 
co-operating with the program analyst services 
division of the Food Distribution Administration. 

Marion Faegre of the U. S. Children’s Bureau 
was in Louisiana the first week in December for 
consultation with Clyde Mobley and Alma 
Schmalzrid on the extended school service program 
and to help with the training of volunteer workers 
in the program and the wartime nursery schools 
in Baton Rouge, New Orleans, and Shreveport. 
About 150 junior and senior high school girls 
have been taking special training in child develop- 
ment courses to prepare themselves to assist in 
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the nursery school program in Baton Rouge and 
Shreveport. 

Louisiana Polytechnic Institute. Dean Helen 
Graham retired on December 21 after having been 
affiliated with the faculty for 42 years. She has 
made a notable contribution not only to home 
economics at Louisiana Tech but also to the whole 
field of home economics instruction. She is often 
referred to as “dean of home economics instruction 
in Louisiana.”’? Her successor is Mrs. Alice Millet 
Graham, who has been on the staff of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 

Southwestern Louisiana Institute. Helen Lowe, 
a graduate of Louisiana State Normal College and 
Louisiana State University, is the new director 
of the student center. She succeeds Barbara 
Wild, who resigned in November to be married. 

Elsie Kendrick, an alumna who recently has 
been teaching in the high school at Thibodaux, 
and Shirley Newacheck, a graduate of Texas 
State College for Women, are new assistant dieti- 
tians in the dining halls. 


Maine 

University of Maine. The fall freshman home 
economics enrollment was slightly above the 
previous maximum. 

A new 12-week-term system has been instituted 
in step with the ASTP, and acceleration through 
a summer term is available but not required. 
The three war courses, planned and publicized 
last spring, did not interest students. These were 
two-year programs in institution foods, war in- 
dustries, or child care, with enough basic home 
econemics so that students could transfer to degree 
courses if they chose. 

Phyllis Gough, who received her MS at Iowa 
State College in 1943, has been appointed in- 
structor in home management and housing and is 
in charge of the home management house. 

Beulah Coon and Berenice Mallory of the U. S. 
Office of Education were on the campus from 
November 12 to 15 for work with Margaret Nes- 
bitt and Calista Kelley White on their research 
projects in home economics education. 

Merna Monroe, on leave as assistant home econ- 
omist in the experiment station, is a WAC and 
using her science training in photographic work 
at Camp Pinedale in California. 

Mrs. Beulah Wells, ’26, a former member of the 
teaching staff, and Celia Goos, °’43, have been 
appointed research assistants in home economics 
in the experiment station. They are working 
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News Notes 


under Dr. Mary Clayton on phases of the national 
co-operative project on the conservation of the 
nutritive value of foods. 

Farmington State Normal School. Myrtie E. 
Kinney has joined the staff as teacher of foods, 
nutrition, and consumer education. She taught 
at the School of Domestic Science in Boston for 
14 years and last year was connected with Dean 
Junior College in Franklin. 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts Home Economics Association. 
Speakers at the soy symposium in January included 
Dorothea Nicoll, Massachusetts Department of 
Public Health; May E. Foley, Extension Service; 
and Janette Kelley, Lever Brothers Company. 
Emma M. Tigbe of the Boston Edison Company 
arranged for the meeting place and supper. 

Plans are under way for the joint annual meeting 
with the Worcester Association in April. 

Eastern Massachusetts Association. The Jan- 
uary meeting was on wartime problems of youth. 
Judge Emma Fall Schofield spoke on “Piloting 
Modern Youth.” Mrs. Clara L. Walsh of Newton 
Center is president of the Association. 

Simmons College. A new graduate program in 
public health nutrition is being offered co-opera- 
tively by the College and the Harvard School of 
Public Health. Enrollment is limited to six stu- 
dents. 

Extension Service. “The Extension Service 
Goes Forward in Wartime”’ was the program theme 
of the 4-day annual conference in December. 

Community School Lunch Program. Anna A. 
Kloss of the Massachusetts Department of Educa- 
tion, who is serving this year as supervisor of the 
FDA community school lunch program, reports 
that to date about 100 cities and towns in the 
commonwealth are carrying on this program in 
one or more of its phases. Margaret Lovely, 
FDA nutritionist, is working with the parochial 
schools. 

Mrs. Annette T. Herr, state home demonstra- 
tion leader for the past 17 years, retired in Febru- 
ary. Her deep understanding of what home and 
rural life may mean and her keen appreciation of 
people and their opportunities to develop to their 
fullest capacities have been an inspiration to all 
extension workers and rural leaders. 

Home Food Production Program. The 
Governor’s Committee on Home Food Production 
and Food Preservation has met and worked out 
plans and policies for the 1944 program. This 


I9I 


year there will be an active committee in each of 
the 352 towns and cities in the state. 

Department of Public Health. Frederica L. 
Beinert, former nutritionist in the Division of 
Child Hygiene, is now director of nutrition in the 
Chicago chapter of the American Red Cross. 

Florence I. Gates, former manager of the cafe- 
teria and home economics teacher in Andover 
High School, is the new school lunch specialist 
in the Division of Child Hygiene. 

Social Work Institute. A number of home 
economists participated in the Massachusetts 
Institute of Social Work which was held at the 
Hotel Statler in Boston from November 29 to 
December 2. 

Margaret Mead led the discussion group that 
considered “American Cultural Patterns—What 
and Whither.” One question discussed at length 
was the training needed for social workers 
who are interested in preventive as well as 
remedial work. 


Michigan 


Kalamazoo Public Schools. The junior high 
school home economics teachers of Kalamazoo 
tried to encourage understanding of both home 
and school life in the community by setting aside 
a week known as “Christmas Sister Week.” At 
this time each home economics student invited 
into the class a younger girl to be her Christmas 
sister. These two girls made plans together for 
attractive Christmas cookies and then prepared 
them. Thus, the older girls had an opportunity 
to come in contact with the problems a small child 
presents while working in the home, and the 
younger child had a chance to realize the value of 
any small home tasks she could undertake. The 
younger girl also had a preview of the type of 
work she would be doing in the foods laboratory 
in a few years. 

Northern Michigan College of Education, Mar- 
quette. Survey courses in clothing and nutrition 
have been made available to all students. The 
content of several courses has been altered to take 
into consideration such wartime influences as 
shortages and time and money problems. 

The clothing classes co-operated with the family 
welfare organization by remodeling clothing to be 
used as Christmas gifts to the needy. 

Mrs. Ruby Richey is serving as chairman of the 
Upper-Peninsula nutrition committee, and Jane 
Bemis is chairman of the Marquette consumer 
interest committee. 
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Mississippi 

Extension Service. During the staff conference 
in January at State College a lecture-demonstra- 
tion on nutritional deficiency diseases was con- 
ducted by Dr. D. V. Galloway of the Mississippi 
State Health Department and Dr. Walter Wilkins 
of the U. S. Public Health Service. 

May Cresswell represented the southern region 
at the meeting of the organization and policy com- 
mittee of the Land-Grant College extension group 
in Washington, D. C., from January 11 to 13. 

Negro Section. The reports of 44 Negro home 
demonstration agents show that in their counties 
the food preservation program for Negroes resulted 
in totals of 3,381,004 quarts of canned fruit and 
vegetables, 133,555 quarts of canned meat, 217,583 
pounds of dried products, 5,519 pounds of brined 
meat, and 46,681 quarts of brined vegetables. 
These figures represent the combined report of 
23,718 women. 

In the same counties 18,880 4-H girls were en- 
rolled for canning instruction, and of that number 
7,378 completed the required work. These re- 
ported 538,099 quarts of canned products, 10,562 
other containers of sweets and pickles, and 2,419 
pounds of dried fruits and vegetables. 

Community Canning Centers Planned. The 
state supervisory and teaching staff in vocational 
agriculture and homemaking is planning to estab- 
lish 50 community canning centers under the 
supervision of homemaking and agriculture 
teachers. These centers will supplement the small 
canning equipment now available in schools. 

School Lunch Program. Eleanor Wilson, state 
director of the school lunch program, reports that 
Mississippi now has 528 rural schools qualified to 
receive FDA funds and 130,000 children to be 
served. In addition, the large towns have their 
own lunch programs. 


Missouri 


Missouri Home Economics Association. Flor- 
ence Harrison, president of the Association, helped 
the Kansas City home economists organize a 
greater Kansas City Home Economics Association, 
which includes all home economists in Kansas 
City, Missouri, and Kansas City, Kansas, and 
in the surrounding communities. Officers were 
elected at the January meeting. 

The food and nutrition division of the Missouri 
Association, of which Margaret Spader of Kansas 
City, Missouri, is chairman, plans to issue six news- 
letters to the home economics workers in the state 
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and the county nutrition chairmen. Two have 
already been distributed. 

Two new divisions of the Association have been 
organized: one on housing with Alice Mae 
Alexander of Buffalo as chairman, and one on 
family relationships and child development with 
Mary Louise MclIlvaine of Stephens College as 
chairman. 

Mary L. Johnson of Cape Girardeau, district 
supervisor of the FSA, is the new chairman of the 
Association’s division of social welfare and public 
health. 

University of Missouri. The home economics 
staff has been happy to welcome back Mrs. Adella 
Ginter, a former staff member recently appointed 
to teach textiles. 

Extension Service. Mary E. Robinson, former 
clothing specialist, was married to George Francis 
Robertson on November 20. They are now at 
home at Glenmara Farm, Owensville. Helen 
Church, who has been in charge of the state 4-H 
club work, is the new clothing specialist. 

Edith Lawrence, formerly home demonstration 
agent in Lafayette County, and Cleta Null, 
formerly agent in Johnson County, have been 
granted state public health scholarships for ad 
vanced work in nutrition. Miss Lawrence is at 
Yale and Miss Null at Duke University. 


Montana 


University of Montana. Mrs. Georgia Roos« 
velt, formerly on the staff at Montana State 
College, is now teaching at the University and at 
the Home Living Center in Missoula. 

State Department of Education. To create 
greater interest in war work among all Montana 
high school clubs, the division of home economics 
called 12 district conferences of club members 
and their sponsors. The meetings were held as 
much as possible at the time of the & district 
meetings of the Montana Education Associa- 
tion or the district meetings of homemaking 
teachers. Nearly 1400 girls from 93 clubs were 
thus able to discuss the place of club work in the 
national war effort and organize for active service. 
District officers were elected. 

An all-state conference of homemaking teachers 
has not been held for two years as district meetings 
have taken its place. The teachers, however, 
have requested a workshop credit course in home 
furnishings next August similar to the one in 
advanced tailoring held at Montana State College 
last summer. 
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Send for this revised Free booklet, 
“Help Make America Strong.” 


in Is an attractive, illustrated teach- 
ing aid . . . a booklet which will help you 
to emphasize the important subjects of 
good nutrition and correct diet. 


This booklet will help you explain 
about food essentials and what they do. 
It tells about the vitamin content of 
various foods. In addition, it includes a 
colorful illustration of the government 
Basic-7 Food Chart ...an easy way for 
your children to remember important 
food facts needed every day. 


Many home economics teachers are 
now using this booklet as a helpful guide 
for numerous classroom talks on nutrition 
and proper food habits. They find it a big 
help in giving closer co-operation and 
support to the Government Nutrition 
Program. 


New Menus for every season 
This new edition of ‘Help Make America 
Strong”’ also contains a week’s balanced 
menus — based on available foods — for 
every season of the year. 
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For Wieallh....eat some food 


from each group...every day! 





Nutrition Teachers...Take a Bow! 


( , The state of the world today 
ef) ii) throws a spotlight on the 
value of food education. For 
(FIGHTS ; . : 
uerbetm we are seeing food function 





as a mighty weapon of war...a 
mighty potential for peace. We know 
that our wise use of food fights on the 
side of the angels—for freedom. 

In the home, menus can no longer 
be chosen solely by taste preferences. 
Every housewife needs to know more 


about food and food values . . . needs 


training in willingness to change fam- 
ily food patterns and accept alternate 
foods of similar nutritive value. 

So the work of food educators is 
important as never before—and the 
makers of Nucoa nominate for glory 
those who in class rooms, consultation 
offices, on the radio, on lecture plat- 
forms, by written word, are guiding 
America’s homemakers in feeding their 
families well under today’s necessary 
food dislocations and shortages. An 


Nutritious NUCOA. . . @ dependable 
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important phase of this educational 
work has been the spread of knowl- 
edge about margarine, to break down 
ignorant prejudice against this whole- 
some food which can so ideally sup- 
plement our butter supply. 

One thing you as educators will 
want to be completely informed about, 
we believe, is the kind of margarine 
you recommend. For many brands 
are being made—and they are not all 
alike. There is a skill to making excel- 
lent margarine which is not easily 
mastered. The makers of Nucoa have 
acquired this skill through leadership 
over nearly half a century in produc- 
ing the finest type of margarine. We'd 
welcome having you familiarize your- 
self with Nucoa’s dependable good- 
ness through serving it daily in your 
own home. And we'd welcome a visit 


from you to our laboratory in Bay- 


A Product of THE BEST FOODS, Inc. 








source of VITAMIN A 


onne, New Jersey (one of the finest in 
the world), where the appetizing and 
nutritional uniformity of Nucoa are 


scientifically controlled. 


7 NUCOA’'S RECORD OF 
LEADERSHIP IN DEVELOPMENT 
| 
| OF MODERN MARGARINE 


| 
2 


First margarine to be made with vegetable 
oils exclusively. 


First nationally distributed margarine to be 
made only with vegetable oils from farms 
in the U.S. A. 


The skill acquired through long ex- 
perience in selecting and treating oils 
for margarine has much to do with the 
texture characteristics and fine flavor 
which make Nucoa so popular. We re- 
fine our own oils on the premises, fresh 
each day, so that their flavorless fresh- 
ness is assured in each pound of Nucoa. 
And of the 102 daily laboratory tests 
which assure Nucoa’s uniformity, 54 
are made on the oil alone. 


And Nucoa is always sweet and fresh. 
It is freshly made the vear around, on 
order only. There is no “‘storage”’ Nucoa. 


First margarine to be fortified with protec- 


tive VITAMIN A. 


First margarine nationally advertised. Nucoa 
has taken the educational lead in explain- 
ing margarine’s nutritional values. 


These are some of the reasons why Nucoa is 
First in sales volume . . . enjoyed in millions 
of homes throughout the United States. 
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Will families 
really budget? 


**Yes’’ Say the Budgeteers— Their Example Gives Encouragement 


to Every Teacher Interested in Family Budgeting 


ROBABLY every teacher who gives courses in 

budgeting sometimes wonders how much good 
her efforts really do. Do families actually use 
budgeting plans? Or are most attempts at budgeting 
little more than good resolutions? We feel that our 
experience with the Budgeteers gives at least a 
partial answer to these questions. 


What people do about budgeting has interested 
us for a long time. We know from our close contact 
with thousands of families troubled by money prob 
lems that budgeting is sadly needed in many homes. 
We know also that of all the booklets we offer con- 
sumers our budget booklets have always been the 
most popular. Spontaneous demand for these book 
lets shows that families really do want to put their 


finances On a business basis. But do many succeed? 


About a year ago we began enclosing 
in the Budget Calendar a return post 
card suggesting that families and indi- 
viduals making serious use of the Cal 
endar might register with us as “‘Budget- 


eers.”” We promised to encourage them 7 ee 
in their efforts by sending them a book- Es “ Re: “ 
let or letter from time to time. We FS pn 
welcome letters and questions from } a et 


Budgeteers and write them personal an- 





Our list of correspondents is constantly growing 
They tell us about their problems and how they are 
meeting them. We offer encouragement and sugges 
tions, often telling how someone else has handled 


a similar situation. 

Many Budgeteers tell us what they have achieved 
in their finances through intelligent planning.Others 
write to express gratitude for the guidance and 
assistance they fee] that they have received 

Budgeteers who have completed a full year of 
planned spending send us their Budget Calendars 
for review. Here is eloquent proof that families 


really will budget. These dog-eared booklets, many 
filled with erasures and corrections on almost every 
page, would be an inspiration to every teacher try 
ing to improve family finances. 

Every indication points to a steady 
growth in enrollment of Budgeteers dur 
1944. We 


lead 


hope that their exam] 


Ing 


will many other families to have 


their own spending plans 





swers. Budgeteers who complete a year 
of budgeting receive special recognition 


During the past year we have been privileged to 
correspond with more than a thousand Budgeteers 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
a tporalion 


ae HEL 1878 





Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 


One of America's leading family finance organizations with 


316 branches in 205 cities 
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Free Copy 


All of these articles, plus more 
original Sealtest recipes, are con- 
tained in the new Food Adviser 
May I send you a FREE copy? 
lust send me your name and 
address and Ill mail it to you 
immediately. , 

; Sincerely, 
Mary Preston 


SEALTEST LaporaTtory KircHEN 
230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N y 


TOPS IN Food Value 

ce occupied by milk in 
D. Burke of the 
Professor Burke 


Je on the pla 


A factual artic 
written by A. 


modern nutrition; 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 
takes milk apart, 
par 


-sense language 


and in common 
lays in the 


analyzes the t each element | 
human body. 


Sealtest, Inc. and the Sealtest 
Kitchen are divisions of 
National Dairy Products 
Corporation, 





D * —_ : ° 
on’t miss Joan Davis in the Sealtest Village Store P T 
: e Program, Thursday Evenings, NBC Network 


In . 
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IT’S FREE. Send for the booklet 
*“*How to Give a Food Demonstration.”’ 
Write Dept. JHE 43, Kellogg 
Company, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


elle gi 


CEREALS 





‘OW comes expert, understanding help to save you ALL KELLOGG CEREALS are 

lots of time and worry —to help make cooking made from whole grain, or are 
demonstrations most interesting — and to provide this Sean leemeneainn ache. 
helpin handy reference form. Now, by well-planned demon- ments that have been declared 
strations you can make your classes most intriguing and essential to human nutrition. 


dramatic. And this new help gets down to interesting 
details, such as— arrangement of the demonstration 
table — list of utensils you will find handy — typical 
demonstration recipes—and what to include for meals 
for one day. 

These practical helps, and many more, are included 
in “‘How to Plan a Food Demonstration.’’ This valuable 
work is a contribution of the Kellogg Company, as a 
teacher’s aid, and to extend the government’s own nutri- 
tion program. 

















Plan for TOMORROW 
with 


SHELDON 


HOMEMAKING FURNITURE 


Frankly—we want to talk thingsover. You 
have intimate knowledge—the “‘know what”’ 
of equipment changes which tomorrow’s 
training for Homemaking will demand. We 
have the successful, practical experience— 
the “know how”—in planning and build- 
ing furniture for Homemaking training. 
Through working together—planning to- 
gether NOW, we can prepare to meet to- 
morrow’s Homemaking Equipment require- 
ments. 





Take time now to write and request that our Field Engineers call 
—you will find these engineers keenly alert to your needs. You 
will find them capable in helping you visualize and reduce to 
practice the ideas which you are formulating. 








cH. SHELDON « co. 


i i ed MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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ITS NOTHING TO 
BE AFRAID OF” 






































“Ra mMomMY,”’ faltered little Beulah, 
“today’s my first exam and I can’t 
help being nervous.” 

“We cows who work for Borden,” 
laughed Elsie, “‘are always taking ex- 
aminations. You'll get used to them.” 

“Why should I have to get used to 
them?” pouted Beulah. “‘Aren’t those 
Borden inspectors ever satisfied?” 

“They're never satisfied with any- 
thing less than perfection!” smiled 
(Elsie. ““That’s why we all have to be 


- if ils Borden's, iti get bo be good / 


© Borden Co 


inspected regularly. 

“You see, our milk and cream go 
into Borden products like Evaporated 
Milk, cheese, Beta Lactose, and Biolac. 
And that milk and cream must be as 
pure as the very finest cows and labora- 
tory controls can make them.” 

“Gee!” sighed Beulah, wistfully, “do 
you think I'll ever be that good?” 

“Of course, dear!” beamed Elsie. 
“You're a Borden girl, and if you’re 
Borden’s, you’ve got to be good!” 
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88% OF THE HOME ECONOMICS TEACHERS SAY 
The Average Person Eats Too Little for Breakfast 
82% say the average breakfast 
is poorly balanced 


In a nation-wide cereal study by Elmo 
Roper, an eminent authority in his field, a 
large number of home economists were 
consulted. Along with medical and nutri- 
tional authorities these teachers recom- 
mended that for better nutritional health 
the morning meal should provide from '4 
to % of the day’s total food requirement, 
not only in calories, but so far as possible 
in all essential nutrients as well (protein, 
carbohydrate, fat, vitamins, and minerals). 
As a basic breakfast pattern, fruit, ce- 
real, milk, bread, and butter are recom- 
mended. This basic meal is easily aug- 
mented by the addition of eggs, breakfast 
meats, preserves, etc. 
The contribution made by the dish of 
cereal suggested—1 oz. of cereal (whole- 
grain or enriched or restored to whole-grain 







The preser 
statements 


Send for these 
CLASSROOM - 
TEACHING ed 5 

» “Better Breakfast 
Low “offered by i 
Cereal Institute provides: 
1 —24 x 36 Wall € en 
8 ri how to or- 
= “ — t - Better 





acceptable | 


the Americar 






¢ of this seal ir 


vy the Council on Foods and Nutritior 


CEREAL 


135 SOUTH LASALLE STREET + CHICAGO 3 


values of thiamine, niacin, and iron 
1 teaspoonful of sugar and !. cup of whole 
milk—shows the following composite aver 

ages: 205 calories, 7 Gm. of protein of high 
biologic value, 33 Gm. of carbohydrate 

and 5 Gm. of fat. In addition it contributes 
notable amounts of thiamine, niacin, ribo 

flavin, iron, and calcium. 

Only intensive teaching, during its form 
ative years, will finally be able to influence 
our population to change from the skimpy 
morning meal to the nutritionally adequate 
breakfast. To aid in this effort, the Home 
Economics Director of the Cereal Institute 
has prepared a number of teaching aids which 
will be found of real help in presenting this 
interesting subject to the classroom. Teach- 
ers are cordially invited to send for the 
packet described in the box below 


with 


licates that all nutritional 


this advertisement have 


been found 


‘ / 
Medical Association. 


INSTITUTE, 'n¢ 








“What is a 

; Breakfast Folder 
and as many of the 
following 45 re 








Packets 


Teacher's 







uested: 
7 Seudents’ Notebook School 
Folders > Work 
— Address 


akfast CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. J 
iets Explana- 135 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 3 
1 eacher’s E : 
, Folder You m:z 
tory Good 


ay send me one of your “Better Breakfast” 


Notebook Folders and work sheets). 


Name 


City and State 


including each of Students’ 
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There’s a reason why the 
~ ue S. NAVY serves ICE CREAM 


America’s favorite dairy food— 
Ice Cream—is an important source 
of vitamins, proteins and minerals 








Ws? 2N Navy menus don’t just happen ! 
aes Y Every food included in the diet of 


y ia Navy personnel, ashore or afloat, is 
Pallas there for a purpose. It is there be- 

cause it has been okayed by the staff 
of experts at the Subsistence Re- 
search Laboratory of the U.S. Navy 
in Chicago for making an impor- 
tant contribution to the health, 
strength, and morale fighters must 
have to win! 

It is significant that ice cream 
ranks high on Navy menus. It is 
not only a favorite food, but it also 
supplies valuable vitamins, pro- 
teins, and minerals. For that reason, 
wherever practical, the Navy gets 
ice cream! 

Throughout the world—over the 
seven seas—the talents of the Sub- 
sistence Research Laboratory of 
the U.S. Navy are directed to 
keeping our Navy astrong, healthy, 
hard-hitting force; making sure it 
gets the foods the men like—the 
foods they need for victory! 


Ice Cream Is a Fighting Food 
Ice cream is a favorite with all 
branches of our armed forces—and 
it isimportant that they get this val- 
uable food. So, if you aren’t always 
able to get all the ice cream you want 
—remember, you’re “‘sharing”’ this 
nutritious food with our fighters. 


NATIONAL DAIRY COUNCIL, 111 N. CANAL ST. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 











FOOD VALUE OF ONE 
SERVING OF VANILLA ICE CREAM 














CALCIUM VITAMIN A THIAMIN RIBOFLAVIN 
Gm. LU. Mg. Mg. 


200 | 39 | 0131 339 | 0.038 0.105 


PROTEIN 
CALORIES | em. 
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Make This Deliciously Different 


Bread Pudding with 


Semi-Sweet Chocolate 





An out-of-the-ordinary 
dessert treat everyone will enjoy 


Spicy Chocolate Bread Pudding adds just 
the right touch at either luncheon or dinner. 
It’s amazingly easy to fix, yet it’s no more 
like ordinary bread pudding than spring is 
like autumn. And what’s even more im- 
portant, this tasty new dessert clicks in- 
stantly—from the very first spoonful. Just 
be sure to use Nestle’s Semi-Sweet Choco- 
late, though. That way you'll get the best 
results. 

Nestle’s Semi-Sweet is ideal for any 
dessert or confection calling for chocolate 
or cocoa. 


SPICY CHOCOLATE 
BREAD PUDDING 
Made with Nestle’s Semi-Sweet 


1 cup soft bread, or 2 cups cold milk 
cake crumbs 

4 Economy Size Bar 
(7 oz.) Nestle’s Semi- 
Sweet Chocolate 

1 cup granulated sugar 


I egg 

2 ths. shortening |; 
4 tsp. salt 

4 tsp. ginger 

1 tsp. cinnamon 


Add bread, chocolate, and sugar to 14% cups é 
milk. Cook in double boiler until smooth. 
Beat egg slightly, add remaining milk, 


shortening, salt, and stir into hot mixture. P 
Stir and cook until thick. Add spices. Bake in 
buttered baking dish 20 minutes at 350° F. ° 











Nutritive value... or 
appetite appeal—which influences our food 
preferences more? With Maltex Cereal, 
there’s no argument—it has both, in full 
measure. That’s why it’s such a favorite. 
This deliciously different, hot, brown wheat 
cereal is rich in important minerals, and 
Vitamin B-1 so essential to healthy nerves 
and good appetite. AND Maltex has an 
appetizing, nut-like flavor, and a delicious 
sweetness due to the presence of natural 
sugars, which appeals to old and young 


alike. 





~----==------—-} 


LET US SEND 

YOU THIS 

DAILY DIET 
RECORD 


| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 





Enables students to plan a week of well- 
balanced meals or keep a record of meals 
actually eaten. Widely used by Dietitians 
and Home Economics teachers. Colorful 
sheet shows the ‘‘Basic Seven’’ food items 
recommended by the National Wartime 
Nutrition Program for Daily Consum; tion. 
Order one for each pupil. (Offer limited to 
schools North of Washington, D.C. and 
East of Chicago.) 


| Home Economics Dept. 
| 


1 
| 


- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


MALTEX COMPANY 
Burlington, Vt. 
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“How Ralston Whole ‘Wheat Cereal Can. Help. 
Bring 7 Out Of 10 Diets Up To Adequacy 


Recent human nutrition study made by a well-known 
research institute indicates that 85.2% of all diets 
studied are inadequate and that 65.8% can be made 
. .__ adequate by the addition of the simple foods listed below. 


= FOODS NEEDED TO BRING DIETS UP TO ADEQUACY 


‘36 (pe +] & 


WHOLE GRAIN WHEAT CEREAL Ye CUP max 
(30-Gram Serving) 


Ce > 
1.1 + Re 


WWOLE GRAIN WHEAT CIRI AL 1 cur max 


(30-Gram Serving) 
io RD 
4 ef 
— 


2.1 cK” + 
WHOLE GRAIN WHEAT CEREAL 1% GuPs max 


(30-Gram Serving) 
ng 1 SERVING COTRUS FRUIT (100 Gaams) 


2.5 ce + 








WHOL! GRAIN WHEAT CEREAL 
(30-Grom Serving) 


5.5 (ep | 


WHOLE GRAIN WHEAT CEREAL 


‘ep Fp 


e+ @ + 9 


1 SERVING CITRUS FRUIT (100 Grams) 1 SERVING OTHER FRUIT (100 GRams) 
OR 30 Groms Citrus Juice 


BS =] 


1 SERVING GREEN, LEAFY, O8 YRLOW 
VEGETABLE (100 GRAMS) 


“BS @ + = 


1Ye CUPS mx 1 SERVING CITRUS FRUIT (100 GRAMS) 1 SERVING GREEN, LEAFY, OR YELLOW 
OR 30 Grams Citrus Juice VEGETABLE (100 GRAMS) 


+ 
(2: 
( 


(30-Gram Serving) 


29.2 [Cp + U2 ar 


WHOLE GRAIN WHEAT CEREAL 











(30-Gram Serving) 


16.8 Cp road 


WHOLE GRAIN WHEAT CEREAL 
(30-Grom Serving) 





19.4 CANNOT BE MADE ADEQUATE BY ANY OF THE ABOVE COMBINATIONS 
14.8 agt aintapy atouate 
HOT RALSTON, THE NATURAL WHOLE GRAIN WHEAT CEREAL WITH EXTRA AMOUNTS OF NATURAL WHEAT GERM 
ADDED, IS THE CEREAL UPON WHICH THE ABOVE COMPILATIONS ARE BASED 





es ees es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


FREE TO NUTRITION TEACHERS: 
For teaching purposes, you may get 
absolutely free a full-color 25 x 38” wall 


functions, requirements; two pages of 
new wartime recipes; and up-to-date 
information on the value of whole 
grain cereals as replacement foods. 





chart, copy of the above. We will also 
send you—for distribution to all your 
students —a supply of 8'4 x 11” folders 
including the above chart; a complete 
list of food nutrients with sources, 


Ralston Research Laboratories 

45 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Please send, no cost or obligation, your new 
special wall chart and &page folder with new 
wartime recipes so I can order in quantity 
needed for my nutrition classes. 

Name 

Address 

City. tate 





peeeeeeeaeaeaeeeeaa;, 


teeaaee 





2 KINDS OF HOT RALSTON CEREAL 


Both are Whole Grain Wheat 
with ADDED Natural Wheat Germ 
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What is the national 


nutritional significance of flour enrichment 


and cereal restoration ? 





“The increase in the vitamin and mineral requirements of enriched 


flour... 
States.” 


will be of far-reaching benefit to the people of the United 


CLAUDE R. WICKARD, Sec y. of Agriculture 





IEWED from the standpoint of 

the national economy as a whole, 
foods made from our common grains 
translate nature s bounty into hu- 
man nutrients more economically 
than any other major class of food- 
stuffs. More than a third of the 
world’s food energy and protein re- 
quirements are supplied by cereal 
grains. In this country, the per- 
centage is slightly less. 

Prior to the nutritional discov- 
eries of recent years, and in response 
to popular demand for more ap- 
pealing and appetizing forms of 
cereal foods, many of the principal 
forms in which this country’s cereal 
trains have been consumed have 
a those in which, in consequence 
of the necessary processing, certain 
of the vitamin and mineral virtues 
of the original grain have been lost 
The vitamin and mineral contribu- 
tion of such foods has, therefore, 
not matched their contribution in 
food energy and protein. 

For many years research has 
wrestled with this problem. The 
stimulus of the defense program and 
the discovery—and availability—of 
certain vitamins in pure form has 
made possible the correction, in 
large measure, of this situation. And 
today, enriched flour and restored 
cereals are available in every part of 
the country. 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


"Kitchen-tesied"”, Bisquick, Wheaties, Cheerioats, Kix, Drifted 
Snow, Red Band ore reg. trode morks of Genera! Mills, inc 


f 
| eae 
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The bars at the left are interesting 
in this connection. They show the 
percentage of three B vitamins and 
iron contributed to the average nor- 
mal diet* by flour and cereals in the 
days before flour enrichment and 
cereal restoration and now 

These bars demonstrate that, 
thanks to enrichment and restora- 
tion, the contribution of flour and 
other cereal foods in these essential 
B vitamins and iron is greater than 
their contribution of food energy 
and protein. 

These are the facts behind the en- 
thusiasm of nutrition authorities tor 
the enrichment program. 

Studies have indicated that large 
numbers of persons do not get ade- 
quate quanuties of the “ protective 
B vitamins and iron which enriched 
flour and restored cereals now sup- 
ply. The availability of these nutri- 
ents in such common foods strikes 
an effective blow in the interests of 
better national nutrition, and is ac- 
cordingly important both for 
war effort and the future health of 
the nation. 


*Figures based on 2800 calorie prewar diet 
...assuming our cereal consumption con 
sisted wholly of enriched flour and bread 
and whole-grain or restored cereals. Current 
enrichment levels used, and all data ad 
justed for average losses in cooking 


the 


is part of a series on matters of professional, educational the products of General itilis, These messagés are being dissem- 
ic interest, primarily reiated to nutrition and the scien- inated through a number i- 
approach to the food probiem, and giving the background of cations... in the hope of providing material useful for the readers. 


28 
30% 


PROTEIN 


28 
30% 


CALORIES 


All our family flours are enriched *o new, higher gov't. 
standards, our ready-to-eat cereals restored to whole grain 
levels. These brands include: GOLD MEDAL “Kitchen- 
tested” FLOUR, DRIFTED SNOW FLOUR (in the West), 
RED BAND FLOUR (in the South), BISQUICK (contain- ' 
ing enriched flour), WHEATIES, CHEERIOATS, KIX. 
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A NEW 
SLANT ON AN OLD FAVORITE 


1 e939. unbeaten 














a Y2 cup brown suger 1 tsp- vanillo 

yy 4 slices Dole Pineapple 1% cups sifted flour This ratie 

y Maraschino cherries VY, tSP- salt ume recipe for popul 

fa or walnuts 1% tsp.baking powder one of own Cake was es pu ar Pineapple 
B°\ Ys cvP shortening VY cvP syrup from Dole of the series of Dole Perna created for 
i Pineapple Slices awaiian Pineapple 


advertisem 
ents curre 
magazines. Thinki ntly appearing i A 
tmale tus " Thinking that 300 ag national 
erest, it is repeated h ight find it of 
ere. 


Y2 cup sugar 








Topping: Melt 3 thsPs- butter oF margarine in on g-inch 
square pan, sprinkle with Y2 c¥P brown sugar: orrange over 
sugor 4 slices Dole Pineapple, with halves of maraschino 


cherries OF walnuts in centers. 











Cake Batter: Gradually add svgor to shortening, creaming 
till fluffy. Add egg and vanilloe and beat well. Add alter- 
nately small amounts of sifted dry ingredients and pineapple 
syt¥P, beating smooth after each addition. Spread batter 
; over pineapple slices in pan, and bake in moderate oven 
(350 ) 50 to 60 minutes. let stand 5 minutes, 
on plate. Serve worm: Serves 6 OF 8 






























While the government still requires 
a large part of Hawaiian pineapple 
production for the diets of our Armed 
Forces here and abroad, the size of 
last season’s croP makes it possible to 
schedule shipments of Dole Pineapple 
Products to all parts of the country: 
If, at times, your grocer happens t© 


be out of stock, try again. 
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BERNARDIN 


Z) MASON CAPS 














2-PIECE 













AGAINST HOME CANNING 
: Cg 


XPERIENCED home 


canners know that 









Ul 


net 
©" Guaranteed by > 
Good Housekeeping 


> © OELFEC TIVE C@ . 
45 apvransto HOt 








careful and proven methods produce the best 


B rG H she nae, . ° ‘ ‘ 
anes Sy Gene Mamshep results. Correct processing—and air-tight seal 
ing Guaranty Seal—an impor- 

tant feature of Bernardin Caps ... the right equipment . . . big and little things 


that must constantly be watched. Bernardin 2- 
Piece Mason Caps provide a positive vacuum 
seal that keeps juices and flavors intact. Inside 
of lids are triple-coated .. . with tin. . . sanitary 


gold lacquer . . . and lastly, acid-resisting white 


FREE! enamel. Triple protection against food spoilage not 
64-Page Home Cansing Guide found in ordinary caps. 
Free to Home Economists, 10c 
to students and homemakers, B : . ‘ : . 

ernardin Caps are simple to put on... eco- 
it’s colorfully illustrated, pss P P 
packed to the brim with up- nomical, too. No old-fashioned rubber rings 
to-the-minute instructions, 
Stone, chases end cxsinen vould or paraffin needed. Screw bands can be used 
in, Send , . . ‘ . 

use over and over again. Sen indefinitely ... only inexpensive lids need be 


for your copy today, swre/ 
replaced. Fit all mason jars. A delight to use! 


BERNARDIN BOTTLE CAP CO., INC. 


DEPT. Z-3. EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 
America’s Oldest Manufacturer of Metal Closures 
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TO SHORTEN THE PERIOD OF 


Move than so-termed tonics and restor- 


atives, Ovaltine can materially shorten 


the period required for the return of 


strength and vigor following recovery 
from infectious or prolonged illnesses. 
During the acute stages of febrile dis- 
eases, when the patient's nutritional in- 
take is low and requirements higher 
than normal, many metabolic deficits 
are developed. These can be made good 
only by a high intake of essential nu- 


trients during the recovery period, for 


only after these deficits are wiped out can 
former strength and well-being return 

Ovaltine offers many advantages as a 
nutritional supplement to the diet of 
convalescence. This delicious food drink 
is rich in minerals, vitamins, and bio- 
logically adequate proteins. Its appeal- 
ing taste invites consumption of three 
or more glassfuls daily. Its low curd 
tension, one-third that of milk, encour- 
ages rapid gastric emptying, an impor- 


tant factorin maintaining good appetite. 


THE WANDER COMPANY, 360 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 


Dry 
Ovaltine 
PROTEIN ... 6.0 Gm 
CARBOHYDRATE 30.0 Gm. 


a ae 2.8 Gm. 
CALCIUM ... .25 Gm. 
PHOSPHORUS .  .25Gm. 
a ee 10.5 mg. 


*Each serving made with 8 oz. milk; based on average reported values for milk. 


Three daily servings (1% oz.) of New Improved Ovaltine provide: 


Ovaltine Dry Ovaltine 
with milk* Ovaltine with milk* 

31.2 Gm, VITAMINA .. 15001.U. 2953 1.U. 
62.43 Gm. VITAMIND ., 4051.0, 480 1.U, 
29.34 Gm. THIAMINE. . . 9 mg. 1.296 mg. 
1.104 Gm. RIBOFLAVIN . .25 mg. 1.278 mg. 

4903 Gm. NIACIN. ... 5.0 mg. 6.9 mg. 
11.94 mg. COPPER. ... 5 mg. 5 mg. 
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ALL WRAPPED UP IN THREE NEAT:PACKAGES! 


TEACHING HELP ON VITAL WARTIME PROBLEMS 


% 
“ 


oo 
an 


S, 


SERRE ET 








BETTER CARE MEANS LONGER 
WEAR!... Timely 52-page 
booklet crammed with help- 
ful suggestions to make elec- 
tric appliances do more and 
last longer. Special Fix-It 
Section shows how to diag- 
nose appliance problems 
and how to make simple re- 
pairs. Now in its fourth 
million! A desk copy free 
additional copies available 
at 1 cent each. 








Westin 


Plants in 25 Cities... 


HOW TO PLAN NUTRITIOUS 


MEALS ... despite shortages 
and rationing. The prin- 
ciples of sound meal plan- 
ning written in simple, every- 
day language. Accepted by 


HOW TO PACK HUSKY 
LUNCHES... 


make Food Fight for Free- 
dom on the production line 


Shows how to 


through nutritious lunches 
that workers really like. 30 


recognized nutrition au- menus and 64 tested recipes 


thorities. Suitable for schools are included. Accepted by 
nutrition recognized nutrition au- 


desk 


addi- 


and community 
groups. 16 pages. A 
copy without charge 
tional copies available at 
1's cents each. 


thorities. Suitable for schoo! 


or community nutrition 





courses. Desk copy free. Ad- 


ditional copies 2 cents each. 


FREE! SEND FOR COMPLETE CATALOG OF EDUCATIONAL 
MATERIAL! Contains specific suggestions for using booklets in 
Also describes available handbooks, student fact 


folders and visual educational films. Use the coupon below 


these 


study projects. reference 


Tune in on Jobn Charles Thomas, Westinghouse Program, NBC, Sunday at 2:30 P. M., E.W.1 

ee ee eee eer ro 

Consumer Education Section 232 | 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Please send me your free Catalog of Educational 

Materials, also desk copies of The Care and Use | 

Book The ABC Book [) and the Lune Box Book “™. l 

Address J | 

Offices Everywhere Organization 

City ZHde State os 


_ ELECTRIC APPLIANCE DIVISION 


26 (In writing to advertisers, please mention the journal—it helps. 
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Shall we say “Shame” on ABSENTEES 







...or feed our _ 
workers better? 


Fatigue from poor nutrition is slowing production, 
and the inadequate breakfast is one major fault! 


® There are many reasons for mounting tein, niacin, and calories. It can be served 
bsenteeism in war plants. But labor sur- in a wink. It is thoroughly enjoyable. The 
show that a contributing factor to simple addition of a big bowlful of Post's 
unexplained absences and inefficiency 40% Bran Flakes, served with milk, to the 
' e to low energy is inadequate morning _ beverage and fruit juice rounds out break 
irishment. Some workers eat no break- fast into a real meal. Even light eaters take 
t. Some exist on coffee and doughnuts. to such a breakfast. 


Naturally, physical energy flags without 





oper fuel 


\lthough the marketing problem of work- One ounce of Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 
is stressed by the scarcity of many served with 3 ounces of milk, supplies 


the following approximate percentages* 


r 


ods, cereals —a favorite breakfast food - peek ee 
of an adult's minimum daily needs 


rtunately are plentiful. It remains then 


7 . Protein (6 gm.)—9 to 10° 
, » Pees nine 

, tell and tell people of the importance of Thiamin (.201 mg.) —20% 
lequate nourishment after the long night’s Riboflavin § (.268 mg. )—13% 
— Niacin (2.98 mg. )—20°% 
fast. As you know, nutrition experts say Iron (1.58 mg. )—16°% 
n | i 2 —16°%, 

reakfast should provide about % to % of alcium (121 mg.) —I1¢ 

‘ Phosphorus (272 mg.) —36 

e day’s total nourishment! Calories 161 


lo this problem—which existed before a eT a ae Eee 


d will still be with us after the war—a based upon the minimum daily adult require- 
. eres ite P ’ cy ¢ aka ments as established by the Federal Food and 
eady cereal like Post’s 40 Bran Flakes Drug Administration. Protein based on 60 
iggests a practical answer. This delicious grams and 70 grams, Niacin on 15 milligrams 


; 








ood is a good source of thiamin, iron, pro- 





A delicious daily source of Group Six 


Post’s 40% Bran Flakes 


also Post Toasties, Grape-Nuts, Grape-Nuts Flakes, and 
Grape-Nuts Wheat-Meal ... all products of General Foods 








. 








YOUR HOME AND YOU 





THE MODE 
IN DRESS AND HOME 


NE ® EDITION 


and 


FOODS FOR HOME A\th 
AND SCHOOL | 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Food will build a new America! This is the 
theme of both of Miss Greer’s new books. Both 
emphasize the importance of food to man’s health 
and longevity. 

But Your Home and You covers the whole field of 
home economics and is a book for a composite 
course. Foods for Home and School is a book for 
a separate course in foods. In many schools both 
a composite home economics course and separate 
courses in foods and other subjects included in 
home economics are offered. Your Home and 
You and Foods for Home and School both have a 
place in the best-equipped school. 


DULCIE G. DONOVAN 


Your Home and You is a design for modern liv- 
ing, written by one of the best-known teachers in 
America, a past president of the Home Economics 
Department of the National Education Associa- 
tion, an author whose books have stood the test 
of classroom use. 

Your Home and You prepares pupils for mod- 
ern life, emphasizing co-operation in home and 
family, and teaching the basic facts regarding 
foods, health, budgeting, the art of dressing sen- 
sibly and well, proper care of home and clothing, 
intelligent buying. A story introduces each new 
topic with the human-interest approach. 





FOODS FOR HOME 


THE MODE IN 





AND SCHOOL 
Copyright 1944 


This new book meets wartime 
demands in our home economy. 
Recipes have been made in the 
light of the laboratories’ latest 
evaluations of the vitamins, of 
fats, including vitaminized marga- 
rines and other butter or lard al- 
ternates. The quantities of in- 
gredients have been reapportioned 
to help in the national need for 
conservation. 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOME MAKING 


Miss Greer’s workbook is the 
pupil’s time-saver. By means of 
it the pupil is enthusiastically led 
to write af own textbook by re- 
cording the solutions of her prob- 
lems, selecting her own pictures, 
and performing her own experi- 
ments. 








YOUR HOMI 
INNID OLE 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME ECONOMICS 
THE GIRL TODAY: 
THE WOMAN TOMORROW 


Lucretia P. Hunter 
LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 
Johnson, Randolph, and 


DRESS AND HOME 
By Dulcile G. Donovan 


Personal charm is the keynote of 
Mrs. Donovan's book To help 
girls to be attractive, to be popu- 
lar, to learn how to sew, to take 
care of a home and of children, are 
important objectives of the book. 
How to find a job, how to live 
happily with others at home and in 
school, how to become a worthy 
member of society, are key studies. 


DRESS AND HOME 
WORKBOOK 


The workbook to accompany the 
Vode in Dress and Home is de- 
signed to make the study of cloth- 
ing and homemaking easier and 
more interesting. When com 
pleted it becomes a permanent 
record of the year’s accomplish 
ments 
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HOME MAKING 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 


Fay Mack Scharmer 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 





DRESS “HOM 
WORKBOOK 
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